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HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY.! 


Pato spoke of an ancient difference between philosophy and 
poetry. We may perhaps speak of a certain modern difference 
between philosophy and history—or at any rate between teachers 
of history and teachers of philosophy, Every teacher is apt to 
magnify his own subject, and naturally prone to magnify it 
most at the expense of the nearest and most closely related of 
other subjects. When teachers of different subjects are brought 
closely together—as they are in Oxford common rooms and 
Cambridge combination rooms—they are driven to take stock 
of one another; and the philosopher may rally the historian 
with a nimble dialectic, while the historian, who has more of the 
esprit positif, will pursue his Parthian foe in the heavy armour 
of ‘‘ facts.” ‘‘ You philosophers,” he will say, ‘‘ love to theorise 
about provinces, such as the State, into which you have not 
travelled and of which you have made no survey. The real stuff 
is not in you. You are detached from affairs: you say you are 
spectators of all time and existence, but when it comes to the 
point, you retire from the dust and heat under the shelter of a 
wall. It is we historians—students of things that have actually 
been done or are actually being done—who have an instinct for 
affairs and a sense of reality : it is we who can bring the lessons 
of the past to guide the making of the future.” The philosopher, 
with his ironic modesty, may admit the impeachment; but he will 
shoot some rankling arrow. ‘‘ Yes,” he will say, ‘‘ you historians 
are great travellers and surveyors. You accumulate much know- 
ledge (or rather memory—for knowledge is a deep thing) of events 
and institutions; but I wonder whether you ever attempt to 
think together all this memory, or to find its significance and 


1 The substance of an address delivered during the Annual Meeting of the 
Historical Association, January 1922, at King’s College, London. 
No. 26.—vot. vit. G 
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plan. It may be that you do; in fact, I believe that I have 
noticed an occasional attempt here and there. But I doubt if 
these attempts have carried you very far. For you assume, 
whenever you make these attempts, that historical process is the 
explanation of existence, and that the sequence of events preced- 
ing any given thing is the explanation of that thing. Does that 
assumption really help you to think things together, or to find 
any significance or plan ? ”’ 

If I may make a personal confession, I would admit that these 
sayings of the philosopher long left me with an uncomfortable 
feeling. I remembered (as a teacher of history I hope I may be 
forgiven for “‘ remembering ”’ rather than thinking) the dictum 
of Hobbes, that philosophy “‘ excludes history as well natural as 
political, though most useful (nay, necessary) to philosophy : 
because such knowledge is but experience, and not ratiocination.”’ 
I said to myself that any knowledge I had was “ but experience ”’ ; 
I admitted to myself that history only dealt with ‘“‘ How” and 
not with “‘ Why ’—that it only explained how things came to 
be, and did not and could not explain why they were or should 
be. I realised (or I thought that I did) that to know how private 
property came to exist is not to know why it should exist, any 
more than to know that common property once existed in the 
dawn of time—if indeed it did—is to know that it ought to exist 
in these latter days. History does not explain values, on which 
alone a raison d’étre can be grounded; and this is because values 
are not due to the growth (or, as I would rather say, remembering 
that history is the record of human will and action, to the making) 
which constitutes the historical process. Nothing possesses value 
because it has grown, or was made long ago, or has been made by a 
long process: everything possesses such value as it possesses, 
in that field of institutions with which history deals, because it 
serves, and to the extent to which it serves, a moral purpose. 
We are always cheating ourselves into the conviction that con- 
tinuity of duration or antiquity of origin is itself a value; but 
we must always criticise continuities and antiquities by a cri- 
terion which is beyond time. In a word, the historian, with all 
his historical values, must come before the bar of philosophy. 
And there—to take one instance—all the many nationalisms 
which feed on the historic method, with their memories of Cuchu- 
lain and Stephen Dushan and other heroes and glories, will be 
asked to change their language; and the question will be, not 
** What have you been? ”’ but “‘ What can you do for the moral 
betterment of humanity ? ”’ 
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While I was in this frame of mind, I came across, and I read, 
a work by Benedetto Croce on history.1_ The thesis of this work, 
if I understand it rightly, is that there is really no difference 
between history and philosophy. History is philosophy, and 
philosophy is history. If we are to adopt such a thesis, and to 
make such an identification, it would seem that we must change 
the connotation of one or both of the terms which are thus identi- 
fied. It may be that we must assign a new sense to the term 
“philosophy ’’; but at any rate it appears necessary that we 
should give a new meaning to the term “history.” If the terms 
are identical, an investigation of either should lead to an under- 
standing of the other. A philosopher would naturally start with 
philosophy. Those who have been trained in history may be 
forgiven for starting with history. 

What, then, is history, and with what does it deal? It is 
natural to answer that it is a method of inquiry which deals with 
what has happened, exactly as it happened, or, as Ranke said, 
** wie es eigentlich gewesen ist.’ In other words, which appear to 
be words of an obvious truth, it deals with the past. But does 
it really deal with the past? That is exactly the question. 

We have to remember, first of all, that much of the past is 
irretrievably gone and forgotten, and has left no memorial, as 
though it had never been. This is partly the result of accident ; 
but it also springs from the wise economy of the human mind, 
which has forgotten the unessential. And this may remind us 
that in our modern civilisation, with all its apparatus, we are 
debarred from forgetting. We have paper, the printing press, 
libraries, archives: we preserve everything: the wise economy 
of the mind cannot operate; and trouble is prepared for our 
descendants. But of the past that is past we can at any rate 
say that what survives is a part—the part which accident and 
economy have conspired to leave—and not the whole. 

In the next place we have to notice that when we deal with 
such of the past as still remajns, and still is present with us, we 
select. We select not only in the obvious sense of choosing this 
particular period, or this particular country, or this particular 
aspect (economic, or constitutional, or biographical), but also in 
the further sense of picking this or that part of the record of our 
period, or country, or aspect, as the substance of our thought and 
the staple of our exposition. A historian is like an artist—like 
the painter of a portrait or a landscape: he selects what has 
significance and interest. Such significance and interest are 


1 The Theory ... of Historiography: 1921, Harrap, 15s. 
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present in two cases and under two conditions. They are present, 
in the first place, when the element selected is a root of the present, 
which survives in the present and is thus contemporary with it. 
The institutions of our Teutonic ancestors—their villages and 
their assemblies—are elements of the past which are roots of our 
present; and they have a significance and an interest for us 
accordingly. But significance and interest may also be present 
when the element selected is an analogue of the present; when 
it is spiritually akin to the present; when it is an inspiration and, 
as it were, a spiritual root of the life of the present. The past 
of republican Rome was such an analogue to the men of the 
French Revolution : it was something spiritually akin, from which 
they drew inspiration; it was a motive force for the time in 
which they lived—a force surviving and contemporary. And 
age by age we may similarly see some period of the past flashing 
into contemporaneity with the present, as the wheel of time 
revolves, and becoming, in a spiritual sense, which is none the 
less deep because it is spiritual, a living part of the real present. 

It follows that history is, after all, concerned with the past 
which is present—present either as a root or an inspiration of the 
present—and that ‘ past history, if it really is history, that 
is to say, if it means something and is not an empty echo, is also 
contemporary.” This view, that all history is contemporary 
history,-depends ultimately upon a conception of philosophy. 
According to that conception time is the area of the operation of 
mind or spirit. In each age the spirit is struggling for self- 
consciousness. In order to attain self-consciousness it must com- 
prehend those elements in its present life which have come from 
the past. It is the function of history to aid the attainment 
of self-consciousness by giving a description and by showing the 
derivation of those elements. If we think of his work of descrip- 
tion, we can only say that the historian is describing the “‘ present’”’ 
and writing ‘‘contemporary” history. If we think of the 
elements described, we may say that they existed in the past, 
or that they are derived from the past; but we must also say 
that they are still present, because they are forces still operative 
in the operation of the spirit. 

At this point we may pause to make an observation. The 
spirit has its phases, which vary from age to age. Its constitu- 
tion and operation were one thing in the age of the Renaissance ; 
another in the age of Enlightenment, of which Voltaire was the 
prophet; and still another in the age of Romanticism which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution. On this it follows that the past which 
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was present to the spirit, and was a part of its constitution and 
operation, in each of these phases, was a past that varied with each 
phase. The medizval past, for example, viewed as a past which 
was still present, was one thing to the men of the Renaissance, 
to whom it was a dark and inimical age of obscurantism, to be over- 
come at all hazards: it was another thing to the men of the 
Enlightenment, who pitied its ‘‘ Gothic’’ absurdity: it was still 
another thing to the men of the Romantic movement—an enchant- 
ing Age of Faith, with its church-bells still ringing through the 
centuries to call humanity to its devotions. The past thus varies 
according to the phase of the spirit in which it is present: it is 
not a fixed datum, but a Protean thing which can change from 
shape to shape. This is not to say that its facts, events, happen- 
ings, institutions ever alter. It would be a pure absurdity to say 
anything of the kind. It is only to say that the significance 
and interest of the past alter from age to age. There is a past 
which is constant; and there is also a past which changes. Of 
the two it is the past which changes—which undergoes re-inter- 
pretation—which matters most; for it is this past which is part 
of the fibre of the present. And here we touch another paradox. 
Not only does the past change: it also lives and dies. A past 
age may sometimes be alive, because it is present and part of the 
life of the present; and it may at other times be dead, because 
it has no significance or interest, and is no part of the constitution 
of the spirit in its present phase. The Greek past, for instance, 
lived in the age of the Renaissance; but it was dead—or very 
nearly dead—in the early Middle Ages. To-day it is alive and 
vigorous again. ‘“‘If the twentieth century searched through 
the past for its nearest spiritual kin,” writes a Greek scholar, 
“it is in the fifth and following centuries before Christ that they 
would be found. We are to-day in a position, as no other age 
has been, to understand Ancient Greece, to learn the lessons it 
teaches, and, in studying the ideals and fortunes of men with 
whom we have so much in common, to gain a fuller power of 
understanding and estimating our own.”’ These words may lead 
us to a final paradox. What is nearest to us in thought—what 
must particularly and primarily be comprehended if we would 
comprehend ourselves and our own age—may be what is very 
far from us in time. We are naturally apt to believe that, if we 
would understand the twentieth century, we must first study the 
nineteenth; and we push our pupils—or they push us—into the 
study of what seems emphatically ‘‘ modern” history, But this 
is perhaps a short-sighted view. It is Pericles, and not Bismarck, 
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who is really modern, because it is he who is our nearest spiritual] 
kin. It is Greece of the fifth century before Christ, and not 
Prussia in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, which is 
present in the spirit of this age as its analogue and inspiration. 
If we would study contemporary history, we must study the history 
of classical Greece. These words are not written in a spirit of 
perversity. I would seriously maintain that those who have 
studied Greek history in the school of Litere Humaniores at 
Oxford may be better equipped for understanding the contempo- 
rary world than those who have studied a favourite period of 
“* modern ”’ history which runs from 1789 to 1878, 

It is time to recur to the argument. The gentle reader (I call 
him gentle, but I confess he may well be incensed) will draw for 
himself—and receive or reject as he may prefer—any moral which 
may be implied in what has just been said with regard to the 
study and the teaching of history. . . . The argument, at the 
point at which we paused, had reached the conclusion that the 
historian describes the “ present,’ and writes “‘ contemporary ” 
history. We have now to carry that conclusion further. If 
history describes the present as containing—and indeed as being— 
all the past that is still present as a root or an inspiration of 
contemporary life and thought, then we may say that after all 
history does give an understanding and an explanation of what 
we are and where we stand. History which is just the record of a 
past which is past, and an account of the process of that past 
couched in the form of a sequence of events, is not an explanation, 
but only a serial or a journal which has no significance or plan. 
History which is a description of the present as containing in 
itself the past—history which is an account of the past as still 
alive in the present—this may be an explanation, and a mother 
of understanding. On the former conception of history it would 
follow that it is a temporal sequence, as of a chain with many 
links, which produces and makes the present. That is not the 
fact. It may only be one link of the chain, and that a link which 
(in time) is far removed and very early, which produces and con- 
stitutes the present. The Greek conception and practice of 
democracy, for instance, may be the link that is present and helps 
to make the present; and the other links of the chain of time may 
be dropped and ignored by the spirit in its present phase, as 
things which possess no significance or interest for its operation. 

But if history be an explanation, and a mother of under- 
standing : if, as one of our philosophers has said, “ its ultimate— 
which is also its present—import is an account of what we now 
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are and where we now stand ”’: if “‘ its message comes into such 
an account, distils and sublimates into such a quintessential judg- 
ment on the present ’’—then we may bring the argument to 
its final conclusion, and we may say that history is philosophy. 
History makes us spectators of this present time and this con- 
temporary existence, with all the past that they contain : history 
is the achieved self-consciousness of the spirit in its present 
phase, viewing itself in all its fulness as containing the past which 
is part of its present. It was said of old that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples. If it were that, it would not be philosophy, 
but a mass of empirical precepts. It is philosophy in the higher 
sense of a deep and rich understanding of the present—the 
present seen in all its connection and contact with its roots and 
its inspirations in the long far-reaching past. ‘‘ When history 
has been raised to the knowledge of the eternal present,’’ Croce 
concludes, “‘ it reveals itself as one with philosophy, which for its 
part is never anything else but the thought of the eternal present.” 

Many may demur to this conclusion. There is a history, 
they will say, which is not philosophy. There is a history which 
is a story of the past, exactly as it happened; and the human 
mind, with its boundless and divine curiosity, will always crave to 
know the story of what has happened, just because it happened, 
and exactly as it happened. There is a touch of nature which 
makes us all kin: we think nothing human alien from ourselves : 
the Incas of Peru or the Aztecs of Mexico—they were ; and just 
because they were, and because they were men, we shall always 
desire to know their story, and we shall always turn to history 
for their story. The wardrobe of a medieval king: the panoply 
of a medieval knight: the structure of the Great Harry: the 
rig of a frigate—these, too, were all in the world once upon a 
time; and we desire to know what they were. 

Yes, we desire to know; but we have to avoid the progressus 
ad infinitum. There is no end of the things that were; and 
there is no end of the stories which might be told about them. 
But are such stories history? And is it not wise to have some 
definite conception of history—what it is and what purpose it 
serves? The danger before historians is that they should become 
story-tellers of the infinite. ‘‘ All things are defined—and 
limited—by the function they discharge and the potentiality 
they possess.”” It may be wise for the historian to acknowledge 
that his function is to aid each age to the attainment of self- 
consciousness, and that his potentiality rests in his ability to 
describe all the roots and the inspirations of the past which go 
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to constitute the living present. He may be well-advised to 
become the ally of the philosopher; and in the issue he may 
be rewarded—and astonished—by finding that he has become 
a philosopher himself. 

We may make two observations which show the need for an 
alliance between the historian and the philosopher. In the first 
place, every history that*is a genuine history implies some view 
of the world. If we call Herodotus the father of history (he is 
rather the eternal child of history), we shall find in the first book 
of the father of history, in the story of the fortunes of Croesus, 
a philosophy concerning the ways of the gods towards men—a 
philosophy which runs through the whole of his icropins dmodekis. 
And if there is much history nowadays which has no view of 
the world, and is rather a compilation of facts (which men some- 
times call by the name of research), perhaps it is not history. 
In the second place, every philosophy that is a genuine philosophy 
implies some knowledge of the present world, and of the factors 
which have gone to constitute that world; and the name for that 
knowledge is history. For the object of the study of the phi- 
losopher is spirit, or mind. And mind is not a timeless or abstract 
thing: it sits at the roaring loom, and weaves its living web. 
Plunged in time, concrete in history, it is ceaselessly thinking 
and making and being in successive presents. In each present 
it must attain self-consciousness; in each present it must find 
its philosophy. There is no final philosophy, just as there is not, 
and never will be, any final history of any age or movement—be 
it the Periclean age or the decline of the Roman Empire or the 
Great Rebellion; and the reason is in either case the same. And 
just because there is no final philosophy, every philosopher should 
be so far an historian as to recognise that his philosophy is a 
philosophy of his own present, and to ensue accordingly—what 
he can only attain if he studies history—a knowledge of that 
present in all the fulness of its manifestation. 





This is the end of the argment, if I have understood Croce 
aright, concerning history and philosophy. It remains to point 
some morals. One of these concerns the curriculum of the 
various schools of history which are now established in most of 
our universities. If the historian must also be a philosopher, 
the historical student must be trained in philosophy as well as 
in history. What, then, are we to say of the curricula in these 
schools of history? We can only say that they are almost 
exclusively concerned with outlines or surveys of history, partly 
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English, partly European—outlines or surveys in which the 
field of “‘ ancient’ history (in many ways the history which is 
most contemporary) is left uncultivated, and any reference to 
the living present is absent; while, if there be any philosophy, it 
has generally two defects—it is treated in isolation, in a com- 
partment by itself; and it is only that skimming of philosophy 
which goes by the name of political science. Yet moral philosophy 
is of the first order in a study which is concerned with the will 
and actions of men; and even the metaphysics of an age may 
be of primary importance for the understanding of its life. Who 
can say that he knows much of the Middle Ages if Realism and 
Nominalism remain to him unfathomed terms of art? The 
study of the history of an age should go hand in hand with the 
study of its philosophy. There is much to be said for those 
Oxford schools which combine the study of the history of the 
ancient world with that of its philosophy, or, again, the study 
of modern philosophy with that of the history of the modern 
world which started with the Industrial Revolution and the 
Revolution in America and the French Revolution. 

There is another moral which concerns research; and this 
must be mentioned with bated breath. When we have put a 
student through a school of history, we set him to work on 
unprinted material in order to discover new facts. We imagine 
that there is a magic about unprinted material and new facts. 
Yet it is possible to cherish doubts, though it is perhaps dangerous 
to express them. Is there really any magic? What, after all, 
is a “ fact’”’; and is a fact always worth finding? Is it worth 
while to search for facts that are perhaps not worth finding ? 
And even if you find facts that are worth finding, have you 
made much of yourself, or contributed much to true knowledge, 
unless you have thought about them, and thought them into 
being present, and made them part of the present ? 

One wonders whether historical research is not sometimes a 
mistaken imitation of the research that is necessary and valuable 
in natural science. Natural science is a vast process of discovery 
of the elements and the facts of the natural world. In that vast 
world research is imperative. To control the natural world, 
we must know it; to know it, we must have at our service a vast 
mass of induction based on a vast observation. The world of 
human action is a different world. Its facts are not new pieces 
of matter, or new resolutions of old matter into ever tinier and 
tinier elements. They are, as it were, fragments of mind—creations 
of the spirit, and indeed parts of the spirit—which we have to 
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make alive again by thinking them back into life. Discovery 
of the fact is important here, as it is in the natural world; but 
interpretation and vivification of the fact matters most. To 
concentrate on the discovery of the fact is to forget the half 
which is greater than all the rest. Through such forgetfulness 
much historical research runs to waste. We sometimes set students 
to work on research, with a view to higher degrees, when they 
do not yet know how to think, and when, if they bury their 
heads deep enough, they may never learn how to think. I 
have seen some tragical compilations strung together for the 
purpose of attaining the higher degrees of universities. Re- 
search has become a piece of machinery—a sort of testing 
machine for those who desire some higher degree. Yet, what- 
ever may be the needs of natural science, thinking is the 
thing which we need in the world of human action. I wish 
I knew more facts: I wish I had discovered any fact; but I 
wish most of all that I might understand better the facts which 
I know—and yet do not know, because I do not understand 
them thoroughly. We ought all to dig for new facts; but if we 
stop at that, the gain is not very apparent. All that has hap- 
pened is much as if we had dug sherds out of a hole in the ground, 
and piled them in a heap by the side of the hole. And it is not 
clear that the sherds collected in a heap are better than the 
sherds in the ground. One can only hope that they will be 
useful to those who come after and can use the material. 

I would conclude by saying once more (I only repeat Croce) 
that the natural world is one thing, and the human world another ; 
and natural science is one thing, and human history another. 
Natural science deals with matter, reduced to the nicest and 
finest subdivisions—all the matter it can find, and all the sub- 
divisions—an infinity, as it were, of infinitesimals. It employs a 
busy host of co-operative workers, eagerly watching one another’s 
work : the results attained by an Austrian botanist to-day may 
affect the conclusions of an English professor of genetics in a few 
weeks’ time. No research need here be wasted: every discovery 
may tell. It is otherwise with history. History deals with 
mind and the operation of mind; and the supreme necessity is 
that the historian should bring a living mind to the understanding 
of the operation of men’s mind. Co-operation will help; but 
the great efforts of the historian have to be made in the loneliness 
of thought. Thucydides went deeper than perhaps any other 
historian into the minds of the men whose actions he described : 
witness the funeral speech of Pericles, or the great chapters on 
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sedition in the third book, or the Melian dialogue. He had 
researched abundantly for his facts; but it is his supreme merit, 
which makes him still the greatest of historians, that he thought 
his facts through, and thought them down to their foundations 
in the minds of his contemporaries. And this he did himself, 
and by himself. And unless this be done, we may say that the 
writing of history is 


** Work that obscures . 
Making our not-returning time of breath 
Dull with the ritual and records of death, 
That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Correctly stated death to all that lives.” 


ERNEST BARKER. 
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THE MONASTERY SCHOOL OF JARROW 


AutTHouGH the ancient Church and Monastery of St. Paul at 
Jarrow—the home of the Father of English History—has not 
lacked chroniclers and artists, there does not appear to have been 
any systematic attempt to set out the work done at Jarrow by its 
inmates and nurslings in laying the foundations of the literature 
of England, France and Germany. The debt we owe to these 
scholars is immense, and we cannot but regard their activities 
with interest and veneration. The purpose of this essay is to 
give an account of the men and their work. It must be remembered 
that in early Saxon times, within which our treatment of the 
subject almost exclusively lies, a monastery school is the monastery 
itself, viewed under the aspect of its educational activities. 
The history of the monastery at Jarrow is divided by certain 
well-marked events in the course of its existence into four distinct 
periods ; A.D. 681 to 794, 794 to 870, 870 to 1083, 1083 to 1540. 

In the early days of English Christianity the monastic and 
episcopal schools were an indispensable part of the Church’s 
organisation. The teachers in these earliest schools were usually 
missionary priests and monks, thus differing from those in the fully 
developed grammar schools of the later Middle Ages. Although 
we cannot claim for Jarrow the distinction of having been a 
pioneer in the educational work of the North Country in the same 
degree as we may apply that term to the older establishments 
of Iona, Lindisfarne and Mailros, yet we may justly say that 
during the best period of its activity it was surpassed by none in 
the fame of its teachers, the devotion of its scholars, the extent 
of its library, and the importance of the manuscript texts which 
it produced. The model upon which the school was founded 
was purely Italian, as distinct from Scoto-Celtic (i.e. Irish). 
Ireland, more fortunate than her neighbours, was almost free 
from the ravages of barbarian invaders until the beginning of 
the ninth century, and owing to this and to other favouring 
circumstances she became truly ‘‘ The Island of Saints and 
Scholars.” For more than four hundred years after the death 
of St. Patrick, monastery schools, public and private schools, 
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existed in great numbers. Pupils flocked thither in bands, and 
Irish teachers were to be found wherever there were schools. 
In England they were especially numerous, and it is to them that 
we owe the first establishment of the great schools of the North.* 
Jarrow, however, stood outside this current of Scoto-Celtic 
tradition. Its founder, Benet (Benedict) Biscop,? was a man 
thoroughly imbued both by inclination and by training with a 
love for Italian institutions. Born in England in 629 of a 
Northumbrian family, at the age of twenty-five he resolved to 
embrace the religious life. During the next succeeding years 
he paid two visits to Rome, having as his travelling companion 
on his first journey, as far as Lyons, Wilfrid, who afterwards 
became so prominent a figure in northern history. After his 
second journey he entered the island monastery of Lerins, where 
St. Patrick himself had been a pupil more than two centuries 
before. Here Benet remained two years, and we may be sure 
that a mind so ardent as his would imbibe the spirit of literary 


devotion and discipline which he found there. Lerins, in common’, 


with every other Western Christian school, was an inheritor and 
an adaptation of the Grammar and Rhetoric schools of Roman 
civilisation. In these Christian schools for the most part 
theology preceded and for a time almost superseded classical 
studies. Such was almost certainly the case at Lerins when 
Benet studied there. The old schools had established the disci- 
pline and had fixed the method. There was a continuity of the 
school spirit. After leaving Lerins, visiting Rome for the third 
time, Benet there met Theodore of Tarsus ‘—a meeting full of 
consequence for the future of English education. Theodore 
was the embodiment of the most thorough Greek and Latin 
learning of his age, both sacred and classical. Pope Vitalian had 
appointed him Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 668, accom- 
panied by Abbot Hadrian, Theodore and Benet Biscop set out 
for England. A multitude of books was brought over by these 
apostles of culture. After acting for two years as abbot of the 
monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul, outside the walls of Canter- 
bury, Benet resigned that position to Hadrian and betook himself 


1 Healy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars; Joyce, Short History of 
Ireland, ce. ii.-v. 

2 Bede, Historia Abbatum, in Opera, ed. Plummer, i. 365. References to 
Bede’s works are, unless otherwise stated, to this edition throughout the 
article. 

®* H. K. Mann, 7'he Popes in the Middle Ages, viii. 270; Montalembert, Monks 
of the West, vol. i; Geraldine Hodgson, Primitive Christian Education, c. iii. 

4 Hist. Abbatum, i. 366. 
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once more to Rome.! He returned to his native Northumbria 
and there established in 674 the monastery of St. Peter at Wear- 
mouth, and seven years later that of St. Paul at Jarrow,” the two 
houses constituting one monastic institution. At this time 
Northumbria was already famous for its learning throughout 
Europe. The schools of Lindisfarne, Mailros, Ripon, Coldingham, 
Hexham, Whitby and many others, together with the numerous 
village schools founded by St. Aidan, had become the glory of 
Britain. 

Here was a deeply rooted culture, Roman too in its origin, but 
strongly tinged with the poetic imagination of the Celt, and 
introduced through the medium of the teachers from Iona or 
direct from the Irish schools. The names of its great nurslings 
will ever live in the annals of our race; such as Cuthbert, Wilfrid, 
Boisil, Oswald, Oswin, Cadmon, Chad, Cedda, and the ladies 
Hilda, Ebba, and Verca. 

Biscop’s new foundation at Wearmouth and Jarrow, although 
thus detached from the native tradition of the Northern Church, 
does not appear to have excited the least jealousy on the part of 
the already existing establishments. The all-pervading influence 
of the Apostolic See was then (after 664) able to weld together 
into one body the Irish and Italian currents of Christian life 
and effort. Throughout the whole period of their contemporary 
existence there was a regular interchange of men and books and 
good offices.’ 

An important question has been raised as to the admission 
of purely lay scholars into the schools established under the 
influence of Italian missionaries or on Italian médels. The 
discipline of the novice school was certainly wholly monastic. 
Its pupils were, like Bede himself, given to the regular religious 
life. But were any other scholars admitted to share in the 
advantages of such monastery schools as that of Jarrow? So far 
as the Irish abbeys and their offshoots in Britain were concerned 
we know that such was the case. Among others the four sons of 
King Cusper, whose territories were probably not far distant, 
entered as youths the monastery of Lindisfarne when Colman was 
its president (661-665) ; one of these, at least, took up the monastic 


1 Bede, Hist. Abbatum, i. 367 ; cf. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
i. 151, and Leach, Educational Charters, Intro. p. xii. 

2 The dedication stones in Jarrow Church are now (since 1872) inserted in the 
west wall of the tower over the chancel arch. 

* Hist. Abbatum (auctore anonymo, in Bede, Opera, i. 388, 395); Bede, Hist. 
Eccl, i. 131-3; preface to Vita Sancti Cuthberti (written for the Lindisfarne 
congregation); Jafié, Monumenta Alcuiniana, pp. 845, 847. 
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life and became famous throughout Ireland as St. Gerald.! 
Concerning the actual reception of such scholars at Jarrow there 
does not seem to be any reason to doubt, indeed positive evidence 
points in that direction, though we can say nothing definite as 
to their numbers. Certainly before 1140 there was no prohibition 
on the reception of noble youths into monastic schools for the 
purpose of a general education. Robert, earl of Leicester, 
justiciar to Henry II, was educated at Abingdon Abbey.” 

The monasteries which, like Jarrow, were established on Bene- 
dictine models were from the very outset dedicated to the advance- 
ment of learning. But “a monastery without a library would be 
like a fortress without an armoury.” We should therefore expect 
to find in every monastery a sufficient collection of books. Jarrow 
was especially well provided in this respect. Its founder on his 
fourth and still more on his two subsequent visits to Rome had 
gathered together an exceeding great store of books and pictures 
and other works of art. In the monastery of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow this great collection was safely housed. The library at 
Jarrow was almost certainly the finest in Britain and constituted 
by far the most important possession of that house. 

It is interesting to note that among the books imported by 
Benet was a collection of geographical treatises, described as of 
wonderful workmanship, a description which probably referred 
to the penmanship, the illustrations, and the bindings. King 
Aldfrid saw and wished to possess the book. He offered any price 
Benet chose to ask, and became the owner for an estate of about 
900 acres of land. This was probably not an exorbitant price to 
ask for such a book at that time. Bede, in his Lives of the Abbots, 
tells us that shortly before his death Benet commanded that the 
most noble and precious library which he had brought from 
Rome should be carefully preserved entire, enjoining that it 
should be neither soiled by neglect nor broken up and dispersed. 
Bede also tells us of books written by John the Archchanter, who 
came from Rome to teach the Roman style of singing, reading, 
and service-rendering to the inhabitants of the district, and to 
report in writing on the state of Christianity in England. The books 
so made were in Jarrow library at the time of Bede’s completion 
of his History ® (a.p. 731). Ceolfrid, Benet’s coadjutor and suc- 
cessor, added many books to the library, and among them three 


1 Healy, Jreland’s Ancient Schools, p. 534. 

® See J. P. Conway, History of Harly and Medieval Abingdon; Chron. Abingdon 
(Rolls Ser.), ii. 229. 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl,, i. 241, 369 
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copies of the Vulgate and one of the older version (Itala) which he 
had obtained in Rome. One of these copies of the Vulgate was 
placed in each of the two churches of his monastery; the third 
copy he took with him on that last journey which in 716 he 
undertook to Rome, intending to present the volume to the Pope. 
But, falling a victim to disease, he died and was buried at Langres 
in France. The precious manuscript was carried forward by some 
of his companions, but there is no evidence that it ever reached 
Rome. It is now the famous Codex Amiatinus and is preserved 
in the Laurentian Library in Florence. This manuscript is 
of priceless worth, and is said to be the best and most faithful 
reproduction of St. Jerome’s Vulgate in existence. It is being 
used by the present revisers of the Vulgate in Rome as a continuous 
basis of comparison. 

No account of the volumes which were in the library at Jarrow 
has been handed down to us, but the vast learning of the Venerable 
Bede, who used it, proves its adequacy for literary work of the 
highest order. Alcuin has given us a partial catalogue ? of the 
contents of the library at York which was established by Egbert, 
Archbishop and head of the school in that city. Egbert’s 
collection may be taken as a fair indication of that of Jarrow. 
If, as is said, Egbert was a pupil of Bede, he would be familiar 
with the Jarrow library and would probably model his new institu- 
tion at York upon it.® 

Bede’s own works were carefully preserved and copies assidu- 
ously multiplied by the monastic scribes for more than half a 
century after his death. There seem to have existed several 
collections of chronological tables and annals from the time of 
Oswald (634-644) onwards to Bede’s own time. Some of these 
would be found in the Jarrow library. There would also be a very 
numerous collection of local records from other parts of England, 
of papal regesta, and the letters sent by prelates and nobles con- 
taining information requested by or useful to Bede for the pre- 
paration of his Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo-Saxons.4 

During the half-century which immediately followed the death 
of Bede there was an important and increasingly numerous 


1 This important codex is clearly not the work of Anglo-Saxon scribes, but 
of Italian penmen who were inmates of Jarrow in Ceolfrid’s time, See an article 
in the Church Quarterly Review, 1888, recently reprinted by the Rev. D. 8. Bout- 
flower as an appendix to his translation of the anonymous Life of Ceolfrid, There 
is also an excellent account, with illustration, in Catholic Encyclopedia, iv. 81. 
The N.T, portion of the codex has been edited by Tischendorff: Leipzig, 1854. 

® Versus de Sanctis Ebor., in Jafié, Mon. Alcuin, p. 128, 

3 Jafié, Mon. Alcuin, p. 9. * Bede, Hist, Eccl., Preface, i, 6-8. 
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collection of letters received from the Continent and from other 
monasteries. Almost the whole of it perished at the hands 
of barbarian invaders, but fortunately Germany has preserved 
a few of these priceless memorials of the piety and industry 
of early Northumbrian workers. In the six volumes of Monu- 
menta so faithfully collected and published by Jaffé and his 
co-workers in the Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum much of the 
correspondence which passed between the abbots of Jarrow 
and Boniface and Lullus, Archbishops of Maintz, is to be found, 
and also letters of Alcuin to Jarrow and to many other places in 
Britain. Thus by the preservation of these literary treasures 
Germany repays in a small measure the debt which she owes 
to those Anglo-Saxon missionaries Willibrord, Boniface (Winfred), 
Lullus, and their companions, who permanently planted the Church 
in that land, and by their translations, paraphrases, and com- 
mentaries on portions of the Bible—a work in which Jarrow 
played a most important part—laid the foundations of German 
literature. 

In all monastic schools where Italian influences predominated 
the Civil Law was a subject of study. The Corpus Juris of Jus- 
tinian was read side by side with the conciliar decrees and 
ecclesiastical law of the period. This law study was a portion 
of the heritage which the Christian schools had received from their 
Italian predecessors. Bede refers especially to the works of 
Justinian, and it is not too much to infer that portions at least 
of Roman law-texts were included in the Jarrow library. In the 
scriptorium copies of the volumes already temporarily or per- 
manently in possession of the monastery were studiously and 
faithfully produced. Of the actual position and arrangement 
of the scriptorium at Jarrow we have no definite information, 
but we have a particular reference to it in a letter of Abbot 
Cuthbert (c. 764) to Lullus, Archbishop of Maintz. Lullus had 
written, as multitudes of others wrote, asking for copies of Bede’s 
works. The abbot replied, on sending copies of the Life of Saint 
Cuthbert in prose and in verse, that he would have sent more if 
he had been able, but, though he and his boys had done their 
best, yet the bitter winter with its cold and frost, and the storms 
of wind and rain, had retarded the hands of the copyists.?, From 
this we may infer that the elaborate arrangements existing at 
a later period at Durham and Gloucester and at some other 
monasteries for writing were not set up at Jarrow in the days of 
1 Bede, Chron., in Opera, ed. Stevenson, p. 643; see also Hist. Eccl., ii. 5. 


2? Monumenta Moguntina, p. 301. 
No. 26.—vo.. vi. H 
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its best work.1 So far as Bede himself was concerned, Simeon 
of Durham tells us that a small house of stone was built for him 
near the church, and there he sat to write, dictate and read, 
and perhaps we may add to instruct special pupils.* 

In the Celtic monasteries the books were kept in satchels 
called cumdachs, suspended from pegs driven into the walls of 
the book-room or of the church. Following their tendency in 
other matters, it is most probable that the founders of Jarrow 
would follow the Roman plan of wooden presses, or cases with 
shelves, called armaria,*® such as Benet had seen in the continental 
monasteries which he visited. It is quite likely, however, that 
in transferring books between Wearmouth and Jarrow the Irish 
satchel would be used for convenience. There are in several 
continental libraries, notably German and Swiss, great numbers 
of early Anglo-Saxon manuscripts,‘ and it is highly probable that 
many of them were produced in Jarrow scriptorium. In recent 
years portions of one of the two other copies of the Vulgate pro- 
vided by Ceolfrid for his two monastic churches have been 
recovered. One of these, the ‘‘ Greenwell leaf,’ 5 is now in the 
British Museum; another is known as the Wollaton MS. and is in 
Lord Middleton’s library. These are, so far as is at present 
known, the only surviving fragments of Ceolfrid’s Jarrow and 
Wearmouth Bibles. The copy of Cassiodorus on the Psalms, 
now in Durham Cathedral library, is said to have been the work, 
at least in part, of the Venerable Bede himself. This MS. appears 
to me to be the work of at least four different hands, and bears 
distinct evidence of Celtic influence—Lindisfarne perhaps. A few 
leaves of a MS. in the Cottonian collection, and a portion of the 
same MS. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, are also 
attributed to the same source. 

There were in the best period of Jarrow monastery :— 

1. A school of higher studies, either purely ecclesiastical or 
in the main subservient thereto, including also classical, philo- 
sophical, and general literature. 

2. A school of music whose teachers were famous in their 
day and sought after by eager learners from all parts of 


1 See E. A. Savage, Old English Libraries, c. iv. 

® History of the Church of Durham, Book i. ¢c. xiv. 

® Cf. Ramsay, Manual of Roman Antiquities, p. 462. 

* Cf. 2me Encyclopédie théologique, ed. Migne, Dictionnaire des manuscrits, 
t. ii. 

5 See Journal of Theological Studies, vol. x. (1909); also Historical MSS. 
Commission Report on the MSS. of Lord Middleton, pp. 196, 611. 

* Appendix to Boutflower’s trans. of anonymous Life of Ceolfrid. 
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Northumbria, for whom much of their singing theory was com- 
mitted to writing. In emphasising the importance of music the 
monks of Jarrow were giving evidence of a practical psychology 
often sadly lacking in many modern educational curricula. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers recognised its importance as a factor 
in mental, moral, and physical development. 

3. A grammar school and also a writing school—the latter 
probably independent of the scriptorium. 

From the contents of the library we may infer the nature and 
scope of the instruction given. It was both comprehensive and 
accurate. It is interesting to note that the study of geography 
(which included astronomy) was pursued with ardour, indeed the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars were famous for their geographical know- 
ledge. Theology was the paramount consideration, for it must 
be remembered that for them the ultimate purpose was the 
salvation of souls rather than mere knowledge-culture. Law, 
civil and ecclesiastical, the classics, classical history and natural 
science were taught to a very considerable extent. Bede himself 
wrote many scientific and geographical treatises for the use of 
his own and other pupils. The study of medicine, too, was not 
forgotten in the curriculum of the school. No excuse seems to be 
needed for introducing practical mechanical work under the head 
of education, and it is not surprising to find that the arts which tend 
to make daily life more enjoyable also formed an important factor 
in a monastery school. There was at Jarrow what we may call 
the technical side of education. Bede tells us that Benet brought 
from France glass-makers—a kind of workmen hitherto unknown 
in Northumbria—and that these caused the people of the land 
to understand and to learn this handicraft, which, he says, was of 
no inconsiderable utility in enclosing the lamps of the church 
and making vessels for general purposes. He had previously 
introduced stone-masons from the Continent, who had instructed 
the natives in the arts connected with the erection of stone 
buildings after the manner of the Romans. In the year 710 
Naiton, King of the Picts, requested the Abbot Ceolfrid to send 
him architects. It appears that the glassmaking industry did 
not take deep root in the district, for three generations later we 
find Abbot Cuthbert asking Lullus to send him from Germany a 
glassworker because he and his monks were ignorant of that art 
and at a loss for it. Probably the disinclination of skilled work- 
men to impart their secrets to others would account for this. 
Bookbinding, illuminating in colours, inlaying with gold and silver 
and with precious stones were arts probably taught to the oo 
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students only. Metal work, including knife-making and bell- 
founding, was carried on by the monks of Jarrow. About the 
year 770 Lullus of Maintz received from Abbot Cuthbert a bell— 
such as he had in hand—which had been previously asked for. 
The production of these things is highly technical and requires an 
intimate knowledge of metallurgy. If, as there is every reason 
to believe, the smaller of the two bells now in the tower of Jarrow 
Church is the product of the monastic foundry, then that is a 
tangible evidence of their skill and knowledge. 

The working of the home-farm lands of the monastery, cattle- 
rearing, the weaving of woollen textures, all received due atten- 
tion, and we may expect that all agricultural implements would 
benefit by the attention of men so much imbued with the spirit of 
improvement. 

There is yet one other aspect of the educational work of Jarrow 
to which reference must be made. To produce learned divines 
was not the sole purpose of a monastery school. It was intended 
to be an instrument in the propagation of civilisation. The sons 
of noble families especially were to be moulded, and to ensure this 
the bonds of discipline must not be too tightly drawn. There is 
evidence of great activity in athletic pursuits. That the boys 
are allowed too much indulgence is one of the grievances which the 
somewhat strait-laced Alcuin has against the monks of Jarrow 
at the end of the eighth century. 

The names of a few of the nurslings and teachers of this 
famous school have been preserved for us in the pages of Bede 
and other Anglo-Saxon writers. We can never forget that the 
“Father of English history’’ was wholly educated in the 
monastery school of Jarrow. That fact itself established the 
efficiency of its earliest teachers and of its equipment. Green, 
in his Short History of the English People, traces back to the monks 
of Jarrow not only our national history and theology, but also 
our literature and science. He recognises in Bede both the 
scholar and the statesman. 

The principal teacher of Bede was the Abbot Ceolfrid, whose 
life the famous pupil afterwards wrote, as did also another pupil 
whose name is unknown. The monk Trumbert is especially 
mentioned by Bede himself. Hwaetbert, afterwards abbot, was 
educated in the monastery school; Cuthbert, who succeeded him 
in the abbacy, and Cuthwin also, who migrated to another 
monastery, of which he seems to have been abbot, were Jarrow 
scholars. The beautiful account of Bede’s death with which we 


4 Mon. Mogunt, p. 301. * Mon. Alcuin, p. 200, 
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are so familiar, is taken from a letter of Cuthbert to Cuthwin in 
reply to an inquiry by the latter as to the circumstances of the 
death of their former teacher, which expresses great pleasure on 
learning that prayers and masses would be regularly offered in 
Cuthwin’s church for his soul.1. Egbert, too, who has been already 
mentioned, the brother of Eadbert, King of Northumbria, is 
said by the writer of the Life of Alcuin to have been a pupil of 
Bede. Egbert was head of the school of York when Alcuin was 
a pupil there. Bede’s only considerable journey from Jarrow was 
to York to visit this Egbert, to whom he afterwards wrote a 
lengthy and important letter which throws great light upon the 
condition of Anglo-Saxon society at that time.2 Nothelm, arch- 
priest of St. Paul’s, London, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who supplied Bede with much material for his History and obtained 
for him at Rome copies of entries in the papal archives bearing 
upon his work, is sometimes reckoned among the disciples of 
Bede. He paid two visits while archpriest to Bede at Jarrow. 
He also received replies from Bede to a number of questions 
submitted to him in writing. Wigbert, for whom Bede wrote 
his Art of Poetry, was educated at Jarrow, and Mabillon states that 
the monk Anthony who wrote Bede’s life was a Jarrow scholar. 
The greatest and best period of the school was the first century 
of its existence. In 794 the Danes ravaged the district and 
plundered the monastery. This presents to us a very interesting 
problem. When and by whom was the famous library destroyed ? 
In 793, after Lindisfarne had suffered, there is no question that 
the books were intact and that the monks had ample warning 
and explicit advice to make their preparations for a like fate. 
There is no evidence that the library was destroyed or that the 
pillage was of a particularly severe kind.2 The monastery was 
plundered a second time about 870. The recovery of Jarrow 
from these disasters was probably very rapid on each occasion, 
but it was no longer the Jarrow of old. Of the labours of its 
scriptorium we hear nothing more. It gave forth no more 
scholars of European fame. The monastery was inhabited during 
the tenth century, and the fact that the church contained the 
bones of the great master Bede was sufficient to cause it to be a 


1 Simeon, History of the Church of Durham, Book i. c. xv. 

2 Printed by Plummer, Bedew Opera, vol. i., and translated in Stevenson’s 
Beda. Tho editor of Memorials of the Church of Ripon, vol. i. (Surtees Soc. 
publ, No. 74, p. 31, footnote) states that Lullus of Maintz studied at Jarrow under 
Bede. No authority or reference is given for this statement. 

8 For the first and second pillaging of Lindisfarne and Jarrow see the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle; also Simeon, Hist. of the Ch. of Durham. 
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popular centre of attraction. It seems evident that monastic 
life was in full swing in 1022. In that year Elfrid of Westoe paid 
the last of his annual visits to Jarrow on the Bede festival. About 
fifty years later the boy Morcar, the son of the Northumbrian 
chieftain Ligulf, was entrusted by his guardian, Earl Waltheof, 
to the monks of Jarrow, to be by them educated for the service 
of God. In 1083 Jarrow became a subordinate cell to Durham 
and the Jarrow monks were transferred to the cathedral monastery 
under licence obtained by Bishop Carileph from Pope Gregory VII. 
It is a noteworthy coincidence that Bishop Carileph gave to 
Durham a considerable store of books. It seems probable that 
many, or perhaps most of them, came from Jarrow—survivals of 
former greatness; but evidence is so far lacking. 


R. B. HEprie. 


1 A list of Bishop Carileph’s presentation books will be found in Catalogi 
Vet. Lib. Cath. Dunelm., (Surtees Soc. publ. No. 7), p. 117. 


[THosE wishing to pursue this subject further are referred to M. Roger, 
L’Enseignement des lettres classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin (Paris, 1905), esp. pp. 
274-285; and C. J. B. Gaskoin, Alcuin, his Life and Works. 

For Lerins, see P. Lahargou, De Schola Lerinensi, wtate Merovingiaca (1892) ; 
A. Bruel, in Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, No. XLV. (1884), 203-209. For 
early Gallic education, Haarhoff, Schools of Gaul. For manuscripts of the gospels 
emanating from Northumbria, 8. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, and the same 
writer in Révue Celtique, vi. 349.—Eb.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A WORLD-FAMOUS historian has passed away in Monsignor Louis 
Duchesne, Director of the Ecole Francaise at Rome. His earliest 
work, a critical study of the Liber Pontificalis, was followed by two 
others also addressed to a comparatively narrow circle, Fasti épiscopaux 
de Vancienne Gaule and Les origines du culte chrétien; but his 
Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, the first volume of which appeared in 
1905, is known wherever there are students of the age with which 
it deals. A delightful ‘‘ Personal Memory,” published in The Times 
of May 8, attributed to him “ the piety of a Breton, the learning of a 
Benedictine, the conscience of a Bollandist, and a Gallic wit worthy 
of Anatole France,” and added :— 


Nor are ecclesiastical historians the only mourners. Duchesne was a priest, 
and a good priest, but it was not as an ecclesiastic that an anti-clerical French 
government sent him to direct the school of historical research installed in the 
upper chambers of the Farnese Palace. . . . Correspondents of journals... 
have for the most part left his death unrecorded. . . . But students of history 

. will feel that a light has suddenly gone out. Being accustomed to groping 
in dark places, they know what it means. 


* * * * * * 


We have lost another veteran historian in Dr. A. V. Dicey, whose 
Law of the Constitution (1885) has vivified for many a student certain 
aspects of English constitutional history, and who published only 
two years ago, at the age of eighty-five, 7'houghts on the Union between 
England and Scotland, in collaboration with Professor Rait. And we 
have to lament the untimely death of Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor of 
English in the University of Oxford, whose work in English literature 
frequently led him into the neighbouring field of English history, 
especially in the essay on The English Voyagers (first published in 
vol. xii. of the new edition of Hakluyt, 1905, and afterwards separately), 
in the paper on “ The Age of Elizabeth ’’ contributed to Shakespeare’s 
England (1916), and in the collection of essays entitled England and 
the War. A most stimulating teacher, his secret is in part revealed 
in one of these, an address to undergraduates :— 


The indescribable exhilaration, which must be familiar to many of you, 
of leaving school and entering college, is in great part the exhilaration of 
making acquaintance with teachers who care much about their subject and 
little or nothing about their pupils. . . . The schoolmaster looks at you, the 
college professor looks the way you are looking. 


He died on May 13, having just completed the first volume of the 
official history of The War in the Air. Another untimely death 
was that of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, whose work in psychology and 
anthropology also led into historical fields: he wrote a History of 
Melanesian Society, and contributed to this journal two years ago 
(Vol. V., No. 18, July 1920) a fascinating paper on “ History and 
Ethnology.” 


* * * * * 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s dictum was suggested by his own earliest 
university memories,—of the college where, first in England, adequate 
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provision was made for the physical sciences, with their emphasis 
on freedom and discovery; and it illustrates a notable passage in 
the recently issued Report of the Royal Commission on Oxford and 
Cambridge (Cmd. 1,588, 6s.). The Commissioners, dealing with the 
results of the rise of new schools, especially of Science, assert that :— 


The effect of this immense development in the range and, to somo extent, 
in the character of university studies, and the number of men of scientific minds 
who have now for a generation been taking part in college life . . . have affected 
the attitude of mind of the teachers of the humanities. In classics, history, 
modern languages, philosophy and economics the value set upon research, new 
thought and modern treatment is partly owing to their scientific environment. 


They recognise one danger of the popularity of physical science, 
that endowments may be lavished “ solely on what is considered to 
be ‘ useful’ in some obvious sense.”’ This they endeavour to meet, 
in part, by recommending that State grants should be used firstly 
to increase the number of teachers, so that in every subject, in the 
humanities as well as in the physical sciences, there should be more 
time for research, and secondly to maintain the University libraries 
as well as the museums and laboratories. We are warned of another 
danger, we hope illusory, in the address by the Principal of King’s 
College printed in this number of History; and others, real and 
actual, are described in the article on “‘ History and Science”’ in 
the very first number of the new series, April 1916—worth quoting 
now, when events have proved it true :— 


The historian . . . may even be enough of an optimist to think that the 
British Empire will come successfully out of this war, and to cherish the prospect 
of putting to his critic the question, “‘ If Germany’s transient success was due 
to her scientific specialisation, may we not also say that her ultimate failure 
was due to her corresponding neglect of moral forces, contempt of political 
wisdom, and defiance of the humanities ? ” 


* * * * * a” 


Meanwhile, the Admiralty has recognised the value of the humanities 
in the training of officers by instituting at the Naval College, Green- 
wich, a Chair of History. The old course for sub-lieutenants, purely 
vocational, was interrupted first by the War and then by the experi- 
ment of sending them to Cambridge; now it has been resumed, with 
the addition of humanistic subjects. The first professor is Mr. 
Geoffrey Callender, well known to the readers of History; and we 
may hope that, just as the history courses at Osborne and Dartmouth 
have led to the new departure at Greenwich, so under his auspices 
the study of history there by sub-lieutenants may lead to post-com- 
mission courses, which will make the College as notable in the sphere 
of naval history as it already is in naval architecture, navigation and 
hydrography. 

* * * * * * 

Other appointments include that of Mr. K. H. Vickers, Professor 
of History in the University of Durham, to be Principal of the 
University College at Southampton; of Dr. W. 8. Holdsworth, who 
is at present engaged upon a new edition of his History of English 
Law, to be Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of 
Oxford; of Dr. R. W. Chambers, the authority on Beowulf and on 
Piers Plowman, to the Chair of English in the University of London, 
vacant by the resignation of Professor W. P. Ker; and the trans- 
ference of Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, well known for his work on 
the local history of the north and east of England, editor of the 
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Archeological Journal and secretary of the Surtees Society, from the 
Lectureship in Medieval History at Durham to the Readership in 
Medieval History at Leeds, vacant by the resignation of Miss A. M. 
Cooke, who becomes Director of Historical Studies at Newnham 
College. 


* * * * * * 


The King has conferred the honour of knighthood upon Dr. 
C. H. Firth, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, the first President of the Historical Association (1906-10), 
President again from 1918 to 1920, and a frequent contributor from 
the outset to the pages of History. 

* * * * * * 


It will be good news to many historical workers, especially those 
resident abroad, that the British Museum has lately acquired, by 
gift from the Carnegie Trustees, a Photostat apparatus, thus making 
it possible for them to obtain, for study at a distance and at leisure, 
facsimiles of manuscripts produced by a method much cheaper than 
ordinary photography. Special regulations for its use, supplementary 
to those governing all photography in the Museum, may be obtained 
by writing to the Director. A fixed scale of charges has been 
authorised, and the apparatus placed in charge of a firm of photo- 
graphers, to which orders for prints can be given by persons who so 
desire; but any other competent photographer may obtain per- 
mission to use it. 

* * - * * * 


Among the various publications of the League of Nations, all of 
much value to students of contemporary history, the most important 
is the “‘ Treaty Series,” in which are printed all Treaties and Inter- 
national Engagements registered with the Secretariat of the League. 
It has hitherto been sent free to a number of institutions and persons ; 
but we have been asked to inform the readers of History that this, 
for reasons of economy, is no longer possible, and that all who wish 
to receive the series as issued should send a subscription of 30s., 
entitling them to twelve numbers, to the Publications Department, 
League of Nations, Geneva. The five volumes already published 
may still be obtained, at prices varying from 6s. 9d. to 15s. 

* * * * * * 


It is pleasant to learn from the letter by Professor Mawer printed 
in this number that the Historical Association is giving effective help 
in the Survey of Place-Names. Such work in local research is one 
of the forms of activity recommended in the Suggestions to Branch 
Officers lately prepared by the Propaganda Committee of the Council, 
copies of which are now ready for distribution. Another activity 
suggested is the organisation of exhibitions of school work; it is 
proposed to have such an exhibition, on a more than local scale, at 
the next Annual Meeting, to be held at Exeter in January 1923. 
It will include historical models, charts, drawings, specimens of pupils’ 
notebooks, and other apparatus illustrating original methods of 
teaching or study. To ensure the success of this the Exeter Branch 
invites the co-operation of teachers all over the country. Those who 
are willing to help should communicate with Mr. F. C. Snowball, 
Hele’s School, Exeter, describing the exhibits they propose to send. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Inquiry. 


Mapam,—I should be very grateful if any reader of History 
could inform me whether (i) there is a file of the journal Der Katholik 
in any British public library; (ii) there is a file copy of the T'rudui of 
the Spiritual Academy of Kiev in any library in Western Europe. 


Norman H. Baynes. 
University College, 
London, W.C. 1. 


THE SuRVEY OF PLACE-NAMES. 


Mapam,—tThe notice so kindly accorded to the Survey of English 
Place-names in the pages of History has been so fruitful in bringing 
us offers of help and in arousing interest in it generally that I venture 
to write to you very briefly on two points. 

The first is to report progress in county organisation. Colonel J. 
Parker, C.B., F.S.A. (Browsholme Hall, Clitheroe), President of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society, has taken on the responsible task of 
organising work upon Yorkshire as a whole. His help, of the greatest 
value in any case, comes at a specially opportune time, as owing to 
ill-health Mr. C. J. Battersby has been obliged to give up work on the 
North Riding. Mr. W. St. C. Baddeley (Castle Hale, Painswick), 
already well known for his work on place-names, has taken over 
Gloucestershire and is giving help in Herefordshire. Mr. H. I. Randall 
(Hedgam, Bridgend, Glam.) is organising work in Monmouthshire. 
Professor Owen (University College, Nottingham) has taken over 
responsibility for Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Rutland, counties 
which go very naturally with his own original county of Nottingham. 
All these organisers will give a ready welcome to offers of help, and it 
is specially to be hoped that branches of the Historical Association in 
these areas will try to arrange for lectures upon the Survey with a 
view to arousing interest in it. Much has already been done in this 
way, and the promoters of the Survey will be glad to give help in this 
matter. 

The Advisory Committee of the Survey has been strengthened by 
the addition, on the nomination of the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey, of Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford, M.A., F.S.A., Archeology Officer to 
the Survey, and himself a man who has done much to promote these 
studies. A further link has been established with the Public Record 
Office in the appointment of Mr. A. C. Wood, M.A., M.C., as corre- 
sponding secretary to the Survey at the P.R.O. 

The second point is an appeal for help in the loan or gift of books. 
Again and again offers of help are received of which only a very limited 
use can be made, owing to difficulties of access to the books which 
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could alone make those offers fruitful. There are two chief ways in 
which readers of History could help us: (i) By giving or lending to 
the Survey any volumes of records, either local or national, which 
could be placed at the disposal of the right people. Odd volumes 
especially are often of little value to their possessor but might be of 
the greatest value to the Survey. (ii) By notifying their county 
organiser that for the purposes of the Survey certain volumes of 
records in their possession were at the disposal of recognised helpers 
for use on loan. 

Under the first heading we have already to record a most useful 
and generous gift from Mr. Farrer of his Yorkshire Charters and Feudal 
Cambridgeshire, of the Calendar of Charter Rolls, and of many sheets 
of the six-inch O.S. maps for Yorkshire. 

ALLEN MAwer. 
The University, 
Liverpool. 


Tue Paston LETTERS. 


MapamM,—Will you allow me to question Miss Thornley’s statement 
(History, January 1922, p. 272), that a book of dried quinces meant 
10 lbs.? (1) The (Royal) Household Ordinances, quoted in New 
Oxford Dictionary under Charedequince, give the price in 1469: 
“‘Charequynses, 10 lb.—the book vs.—£2 10s.,”’ which can only mean 
that at 5s. the pound ten lbs. cost £2 10s. (2) The word is not 
wholly obsolete, but was, at any rate twenty years ago, in use in South 
Wales, meaning one lb. (of dried quinces). 

Copyright forbade copying from Gairdner’s edition; but as my 
own study of the Paston Letters for a long period of years has naturally 
always been in Gairdner’s editions, the defect is, or should be, more 
apparent than actual. I deliberately took Fenn’s ‘“ modernised ” 
version in preference to re-spelling myself: re-spelling is practically 
what modernising in this case amounts to. If Fenn is occasionally 
inadequate in annotation, his extraordinary accuracy and acumen 
were strongly insisted on by Gairdner himself. I tested a number 
of letters by Gairdner’s latest version from the newly recovered MSS., 
and found a word inaccurate in one letter, in another, a list of prices 
omitted without the habitual note to that effect: 7. e. two errata by 
Fenn’s secretary, or copyist, only, out of some score of letters. As 
I have marked all notes taken from Fenn, few will observe what a 
large number of notes in Gairdner are Fenn’s. 

With regard to the credibility of personal and local comment 
on the exactions of Edward IV.—‘ benevolences”’ not taxes—I cannot 
agree with the summary disregard of them which is now rather usual. 
All trade was then local and on a small scale, and coin always scarce. 
Does not the bitter feeling in Norfolk remind us of 1381, 1449, 1488, 
and 1497 ? 

Auice D. GREENWOOD. 
21 Dalebury Road, S.W. 17. 


Tue Postrace Stamps or SAN MARINO. 


Mapam,—May I point out one or two minor errors in Dr. 
William Miller’s most interesting account of San Marino? (i) The 
Republic of Andorra has never issued postage stamps; a bogus issue, 
purporting to be made by the Andorran Government, appeared several 
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years ago, but it had no official standing, and was made to deceive 
collectors only. As a matter of fact, postage within the Andorran 
boundaries is free; letters for abroad must have French or Spanish 
stamps affixed at the frontier. (ii) San Marino never surcharged 
Sardinian or Italian issues; possibly Dr. Miller means that such stamps 
were used in the Republic prior to 1877, and were cancelled with the 
San Marino postmark, a rather different matter in philatelic eyes ! 
(iii) It is true that there was a separate issue in 1899 for internal use 
only, but this comprised only two values, 2 c. and 5 c., roughly 4d. 
and $d., which would not in any case have been able to do much 
service on foreign letters! (iv) It is rather hard lines on San Marino 
to be classed with that parvenu principality (philatelically speaking) 
Liechtenstein, which in ten years has issued quite unnecessarily, and 
for stamp-collectors’ benefit, more stamps by far than San Marino in 
nearly fifty. With the exception of one commemorative issue, all 
Sammarinese stamps have served a genuine postal need, and some are 
now of considerable rarity. 
B. D. Reep. 
(Hon. Superintendent, Beginners’ Exchange Branch, 
Junior Philatelic Soc.). 
Piddletrenthide Vicarage, 
Dorchester. 


ERRATA. 


(Vol. IV., No. 1, April 1922.) 


P. 36,1. 39. For Potolsk read Polotsk. 

P. 45,1. 4 from foot. For Strack read Streck. 

Pp. 50-51. We much regret that in the review of the Liber Fcodorum we omitted 
to state that the valuable introductions to which we referred, and also the whole 
scheme of the new edition and the execution of it, are due to Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte, the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 

P. 74,1. 24. For Rayleigh read Raleigh. 








HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXI.—TuHE ORIGINS OF THE PuNIC WARS. 


I. The Messina Incident.—The proximate cause of the First Punic 
War was a scramble between a Roman and a Carthaginian force for the 
Sicilian town of Messina, recalling the race between Kitchener and 
Marchand for Fashoda in 1898. A peculiar feature of the Fashoda 
crisis was that this place was in a No Man’s Land which neither Britain 
nor France could claim by any explicit treaty right. Was the status 
of Messina in 264 B.c. similarly indeterminate, or had it been regulated 
in some previous agreement ? 

Following their primary authority Polybius, modern historians have 
usually assumed that no treaty rights were involved in the occupation 
of Messina. They have mostly ignored a statement by a pro-Cartha- 
ginian writer named Philinus, who contended that by a kind of dual 
Monroe agreement Italy had been put out of bounds for Carthage and 
Sicily for Rome. In thus ruling Philinus out of court, they have been 
content to accept at its face value a refutation of Philinus by Polybius 
which to Polybius appeared conclusive. 

Yet Polybius’ argument amounts to nothing more than this, that 
he could not trace the document of Philinus’ treaty in the Roman 
Record Office. From Polybius’ method of handling Roman documents 
one may infer that he had no first-hand acquaintance with the Roman 
archives, and in any case it is extremely doubtful whether these 
archives contained anything like a complete collection of Rome’s past 
treaties.2. Polybius’ refutation of Philinus is therefore a mere non 
sequitur, and the existence of Philinus’ treaty remains an open question. 

On the other hand, there are several positive indications that the 
treaty in question was actually in force. In the first place, whereas 
Polybius could only enumerate three compacts between Rome and 
Carthage anterior to the First Punic War, Livy mentions four, thus 
making room for Philinus ’convention. Again, in Servius’ commentary 
on Virgil a pact which appears to be identical in terms with that of 
Philinus is quoted. Furthermore, the existence of Philinus’ treaty 
may be inferred from the diplomatic arguments with which Rome and 
Carthage belaboured each other before settling down to fight. The 
Romans reproached the Carthaginians for a recent attempted descent 
on the Italian city of Tarentum, and the Carthaginians in turn reproved 
the Romans for making an alliance with the Sicilian city of Syracuse.® 
These recriminations lose their point unless Carthage was pledged not 
to set foot on Italy, and Rome to keep hands off Sicily. 


1 Polybius, iii. 26. 

® For further details, see an article by the present writer in the Journal of 
Roman Studies, 1919, pp. 67-77. 

® Epitome to bk. 13. 4 Mneid, iv. 628. 

5 Livy, Epitome to bk. 14. Orosius, iv. 5. Cassius Dio. fr. 43, § 1. 
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Although the evidence at our disposal does not suffice for a final 
judgment, it creates a presumption in favour of Philinus against 
Polybius. But once the existence of Philinus’ treaty is assumed, the 
inference which he drew from it cannot be resisted : by their intervention 
in Messina the Romans committed a clear breach of an agreement with 
Carthage. 

II. The Saguntum Affair—In the opening stages of the Second 
Punic War the Spanish town of Saguntum played much the same part 
as Messina in the previous war. The question at issue is whether 
Hannibal’s attack upon Saguntum violated any treaty with Rome. 

In this case all extant ancient historians take sides against Carthage, 
but modern ones are divided in their views, and recently Prof. J. S. 
Reid has denied the existence of any valid agreement which debarred 
Hannibal from making war upon Saguntum.! 

The ground upon which the ancient writers usually condemned 
Hannibal’s action is that Hannibal’s predecessor, Hasdrubal, had 
made a compact with a Roman commissioner in Spain by which he 
bound himself not to make any conquests north of the Ebro.? This 
argument might serve with a public which had no map of Spain. 
In these cartographic days it is not worth refuting. Saguntum lies 
some 100 miles south of the Ebro. 

A better reason for complaint is furnished by Livy, who states 
that Hasdrubal’s convention contained a further clause with special 
reference to Saguntum, wherein both Rome and Carthage had bound 
themselves to respect the neutrality of that town.’ It is upon this 
clause that Hannibal’s modern accusers take their stand. But 
against the existence of the clause it may be urged that Polybius, 
who was at special pains to show up Hannibal’s guilt, never quoted it, 
nor yet represented the Roman envoys who negotiated with Hannibal 
and with the Carthaginian home government as having any knowledge 
of it.4 In view of Polybius’ silence, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that Livy was misled by some patriotic forgery, and that 
Hasdrubal’s convention made no special provision for Saguntum. 

It appears, then, that Hannibal’s attack upon Saguntum did not 
involve the violation of any treaty rights. It was none the less a challenge 
to Rome, for an alliance between Rome and Saguntum undoubtedly 
did exist. But this alliance was in all probability subsequent to 
Hasdrubal’s convention and, as we have seen, was in any case not 
confirmed by it. Whatever, therefore, we think of Hannibal’s action 
we must not call him a treaty-breaker. 

Ill. The Cause of the Third Punic War.—It is admitted on all hands 
that the Romans forced this war upon Carthage on a very flimsy 
pretext. But the reason for their aggression has been variously 
interpreted. The ancient writers regarded it as a simple act of pre- 
caution against a Carthaginian revanche ; but modern historians since 
Mommsen have usually ascribed it to commercial jealousy. 

The only evidence in favour of Mommsen’s view is that in their 
ultimatum the Romans ordered the Carthaginians to evacuate the 
African seaboard and migrate to some inland site. The arguments 


against it, as recently mustered by Prof. Tenney Frank,® are many 
and weighty. 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, 1913, p. 176 sqq. 

® So Livy and Appian. Even Polybius gives countenance to this view. 
3 Livy, 21. 2, 6. * Polybius, iii. ec. 15, 20-21, 30. 

5 Roman Imperialism, cc. 11 and 14. 
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The texts of all the known treaties between Rome and Carthage 
indicate that commercial calculations never entered the minds of the 
Roman negotiators : however hard a political bargain they might drive, 
they never imposed unfair restraints upon Carthaginian trade. Their 
settlement in Africa after the destruction of Carthage reveals the same 
uncommercial sense, for instead of appropriating to themselves the 
former traffic of Carthage the Romans left it in the hands of the 
neighbours and kinsmen of Carthage at Attica. This unconcern in 
Rome’s diplomatists for trade advantages, moreover, is just what might 
have been expected in view of the general lack of interest in commerce 
on the part of the Roman public. In the second century B.c. the 
Romans were still fully absorbed in exploiting the vast stretches of 
land which they had appropriated in their Italian wars, and so far as 
they engaged in commerce at all, they traded in money rather than 
in goods. The mercantile traffic of the western Mediterranean was 
at all times concentrated in the hands of the Greeks and Phoenicians, 
and beyond supplying capital for an occasional maritime venture the 
Romans took no share in it. 

In face of this array of evidence we must revert to the ancient view 
that the causes of the Third Punic War were not economic but political. 


M. Cary. 


1 Cf. Historica Revision III.—Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade Interests, 
by N. H. Baynes: supra, ii. 238. 








REVIEWS. 


The Shining East. 1915. 166 pp. The Violet Crown and the Seven 
Hills. 1919. 177 pp. The Old Order and the New. 1921. 184 pp. 
By Emity M. Burke. Herbert Russell. 3s. each. 


In these three little volumes Miss Burke has attempted to give a 
succinct account of the civilisations of the Near East, of Greece and 
the Roman Republic, and of the Western Roman Empire, with a 
sketch of the chief European kingdoms down to the time of Charle- 
magne. The books, which are intended primarily for pupils in Middle 
Forms in secondary and Central schools, are clearly and entertainingly 
written, and contain sketch-maps and illustrations which vary some- 
what in usefulness. Thus, while those in the first volume are quite 
adequate, the map of the Augean on p. 49 of the second volume seems 
unduly primitive. 

In the first volume the complete absence of any reference to the 
“‘ Minoan-Mycenean ”’ civilisation as well as to the Hittite Empire is 
a serious omission which should be remedied, if and when a second 
edition is called for. It would also be well to lay more stress on 
international relations between Egypt and Syria and Mesopotamia, 
e.g. during the 18th and 19th Dynasties. Further, we would suggest 
that the date 4400 for Menes is, in the opinion of nearly all Egyptolo- 
gists, too early by nearly a thousand years. 

The second volume, especially the Greek section, is marred by 
many inaccuracies. Thus, in the chapter on Greek gods, Greek and 
Latin names are mixed up quite uncritically, Zeus by the side of 
Proserpine and Ceres, Aphrodite with Cupid. Even more culpable is 
Dionysius for Dionysus. Again, we are told that the Messenians 
““ were reduced to a state of subjection ” as early as 850, and that the 
image of Athena by Pheidias was made of iron and gold! The battle 
of Lade is dated 496 instead of 494, and the adverse judgments on, 
e. g., Themistocles and Cleon are, especially in the case of the former, 
quite unacceptable at the present day. The second part of this 
volume is more satisfactory; but surely it is time that inaccurate 
quotations like “delenda est Carthago”’ should disappear from all 
text-books, and that 31 B.c. not 44 B.c. should be regarded as the end 
of a period. There is a touch of unconscious humour about the 
remark that “‘ Cesar as consul in 59 B.c. carried by sheer force of will” 
all measures he introduced. 

The third volume is the most successful of the three, but even 
here careless misstatements occur. Thus Agricola is described as the 
“son-in-law of the historian Tacitus.” 

These numerous inaccuracies—those indicated above are by no 
means all—are greatly to be regretted, as the general aim of these 
volumes is good, and after the removal of such blemishes, they could 
be recommended to teachers to give their pupils some idea of ancient 
history. M. L. W. LaAIsTNER. 
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Outline History of Greek Religion. By L. R. FARNELL. 1921. 160 pp. 
Duckworth. 6s. 


Mithraism and Christianity. A Study in Comparative Religion. By 
L. Parrerson. 1921. ix-+ 102 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
6s. 


The Religion of Plato. By Paut Ermer More. 1921. xii + 352 pp. 
Princeton Univ. Press (Milford). 10s. 6d. 


Dr. FARNELL’ little book is quite admirable. It is clear, concise, 
comprehensive and judicial. There is no comparable short account 
of Greek religion in English. It is not the least of its merits that it 
recognises but does not exaggerate the importance of what may be 
called the folklore element and that it presents the facts in their proper 
sequence of historical development. It is perhaps a mistake to imply 
that the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus is Alexandrian in date. The 
generally accepted view, which is what a student expects to find in a 
textbook, assigns to it a date not earlier than the beginning of the 
second century after Christ. Though the land of the Magi was the 
home of magic, Media on p. 49 is an obvious misprint for Medea. 

Mr. Patterson, of course, is not a master like Dr. Farnell, and his 
obiter dicta sometimes reveal a certain weakness beyond the limits 
of his topic. For instance, the magi referred to by Juvenal and Pliny 
in the passages quoted on pp. 24, 25 are Oriental magicians, not neces- 
sarily priests of Mithras. ‘The statement on p. 34 that human sacrifice 
of the Semitic type was common in Greek religion is untrue. On p. 63 
it was unnecessary and, as it happens, it was unfortunate, to quote the 
Roman Manes to illustrate the thesis that religion begins in ancestor 
worship. There is no adequate reason to suppose that because Darius 
gave Apollo a good character for telling the truth that he therefore 
identified him with Mithras; and the passage referred to on p. 4 occurs 
in Darius’s letter to Gadates (Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Descrip- 
tions, No. 20), not, as the casual reader might legitimately but wrongly 
infer from the text, in the Behistun inscription. 

But in the main, though it contains nothing very new, this little 
book presents a sensible thesis which has been carefully worked out. 
Most scholars would agree that the similar features in the two religions 
have a different origin and that the differences are more vital than 
the similarities. As a matter of fact how close the similarities were, 
we do not really know. We possess no Mithraic literature, and 
archeological evidence of its nature falls dumb at the most interesting 
point. Mr. Patterson perhaps hardly brings out the inevitability of 
the occurrence of similarities in contemporary religions which success- 
fully meet the spiritual needs of different sections of the same homo- 
geneous civilisation. That under such conditions they will express 
common ideas and points of view, which are generally characteristic 
of their time and place, the well-known coincidences between the 
writings of Seneca and St. Paul are but a single illustration. The 
doctrine of progressive revelation I may be allowed to leave to the 
theologians. I confess that its suggested application to the Virgin 
Birth appears to me likely to involve them in difficulties, and it is 
perhaps worth reminding Mr. Patterson that a Mohammedan sage 
would agree with his progressive theory at least so far as Judaism and 
Christianity are concerned, but would carry it a stage further than he 
would be likely to welcome. 

No. 26.—voL. vil. I 
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With regard to Mr. More’s book I am at a double disadvantage : 
firstly, I am not a professional philosopher ; and secondly, I have not 
read the beginning of his work, while the end is not yet published. 
For this instalment is only to form one of five volumes (including an 
introductory volume already published, entitled Platonism) which 
deal with the Greek Tradition from the Death of Socrates to the Council 
of Chalcedon. 

Though it is an interesting book and contains much matter for 
reflection, I do not wholly agree with it as an account of the religion 
of Plato. Too great a stress in my opinion is laid upon the evidence 
of the Laws, which I should regard as the product of a mind which 
had passed the vigour of its prime. Mr. More divides religion 
for his purposes into three elements, philosophy, theology and 
mythology. As regards the first, if I understand his unfavourable 
distinction between metaphysic and philosophy aright, I doubt 
if Plato would have agreed with him. At what precise point does 
the quest of reason become mere silliness and how is that point 
to be determined? As regards theology some of his arguments 
(e.g. those on p. 122) in support of the personal character of Plato’s 
Deity seem to be unsound, nor does he appear to me to grasp the 
essential difference between ancient polytheism, which had a theogony, 
but not, in our sense, a theology, and a religion in which a creed is 
fundamental. Again, it is not the unsavoury character of ancient 
myths that renders them incomparable to the incarnation of Christ, 
but the fact that both they and Platonic myths are different in kind. 
The actual life and teaching of an historical person, whatever view is 
taken of his divinity, cannot be “a veil, more or less transparent, of 
sublime truth ” in the same sense as the story of Er the Armenian. 

I suspect that Mr. More holds to a pragmatic solution of the problem 
of knowledge with which I should not agree. He aims at the recovery 
of a body of thought which will prevent the present age from relapsing 
into barbarism. I should agree with his fears, but doubt if any doctrine 
will prove a panacea; what is needed is rather the imitation of Plato’s 
attitude of mind and the renaissance of the practice of hard thinking. 

W. R. Hatuipay. 


The Approach to the New Testament. (Hibbert Lectures, 1921.) By 
James MorratTr. 1921. 240 pp. Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


In these lectures the Hibbert trustees have broken with tradition : 
they have appealed no longer to the professed scholar; in their “ in- 
structions ” to Dr. Moffatt they desired him to lay before the educated 
public an outline of the present position of the New Testament in the 
light of modern criticism, while accentuating the positive value of the 
New Testament literature for the world of to-day. ‘“ What I have 
tried to do in these lectures,” he writes, ‘‘ is to explain and illustrate ” 
the historical method, “‘ to sketch some of its salient principles, and in 
general to suggest what the modern mind may expect to find, and 
must be prepared to offer in approaching the collection of primitive 
Christian classics which we call the New Testament.”” At a time when 
“some people grudge the study of a New Testament passage the 
amount of attention which they would bestow upon the lie of a golf 
ball,” it is indeed opportune that this attempt should be made to 
awake in the modern reader “a throbbing interest”’ in the New 
Testament documents. 
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It must be confessed that the plan which determined the order of 
these lectures remains somewhat obscure. Many readers may be 
repelled by the second chapter, which treats of the origin of the name 
‘‘New Testament”; this might with advantage have been much 
abbreviated, and thrown into an appendix or a note. Dr. Moffatt 
has kept his good wine till the end of the feast ; the last two chapters are 
surely by far the best. A reader might be advised after the intro- 
ductory Chap. I. to turn to Chap. IV., containing a brief sketch of the 
methods of interpretation employed by the Christian Church;! then 
to pass to Chap. VI. on the aims of historical criticism, and Chap. VII. 
on objections to the historical method ; thence to turn back to Chap. V. 
on the historical method at work, and to Chap. III. on the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, and then to close with Chap. VIII. on the limitations 
of the historical method. 

Dr. Moffatt can write with vigour, and a reviewer is tempted to 
quote at length : 


‘* Dumas heads a chapter in one of his great romances with the words: 
‘The author is obliged, against his will, to do a little history.’ That sentence 
fairly expresses the feelings of many Christian people still, when they are 
incited to read the New Testament in the light of the historical method; 
they either decline, or, if they agree, it is against their will, and they do as 
little as they can ”’ (p. 169). 

“The real difference between historical students is not that one exercises his 
judgment, and another refrains from introducing any personal equation, but 
that the one exercises his judgment well and the other badly. You cannot 
avoid the risks of interpretation by refusing to interpret at all... . You are 
not necessarily the better, but neither are you necessarily the worse, for believing 
in the religion whose history you are studying. What we have to do, in going 
down to the difficult field of investigation, is above all things to allow the various 
aspects to tell upon our judgment, to avoid impressionism, and to honour our faith 
too highly to make any sacrifice of truth at its altars ’’ (p. 157). 


And in this task of interpretation the historian must summon 
psychology to his aid, that divining power which illumines the motives 
of men: the motives that act upon men have altered but little,? 
and ‘‘ the distance of centuries between us and the New Testament 
age is reduced by the essential identity of religious experience, which 
has lasted in a continuity of life within the Church” (p. 173). “ The 
alterations of civilization leave the heart of vital religion untouched 
as nothing else.” ‘It is not extravagant indeed to say that across 
all differences of creed and race and century a Christian of the first 
century is closer to us by his faith and ours than Cesar could be even 
to a Mommsen of the nineteenth century.” ‘“‘ The history of the 
primitive Church must be treated as life, not as an abstract evolution 
of principles’ (p. 174). For this living comprehension Dr. Moffatt 
rightly accentuates the importance of the comparative study of the 
history of modern missions;* and the student must also possess a 
profound sympathy, an insight aided, but not produced, by the 
historical method. The full meaning of religious sources is not yielded 
to any critical acuteness which maintains an attitude of detached 
aloofness. The truth of this is strikingly proved by the history 


1 Cf. Henry Preserved Smith: Essays in Biblical Interpretation. Allen & 
Unwin, 1921. 

* Dr. Moffatt cites in this connection C. G. Crump: The Logic of History, 
p. 49. 
* Cf. especially Campbell N. Moody: Zhe Mind of the Early Converts, 
Hodder & Stoughton (1920); and the closing chapters of Schweitzer’s On 
the Edge of the Primeval Forest, 1922. 
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of early Christianity written by the late Professor Seeck.1_ The power 
of a religious classic, as Sir Leslie Stephen said when reviewing William 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout Life, ‘‘ can only be adequately felt by 
readers who can study it on their knees.” 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the book is that on the 
limitations of the historical method, in which Dr. Moffatt has written 
an excellent section upon the criticism of ‘‘ supernatural ’’ phenomena, 
We constantly need to be reminded of his warning : 

“We scrutinise and sift . .. the evidence for traditions like the virgin- 
birth, the so-called ‘miraculous stories’ and the resurrection of Jesus. 
Literary and historical criticism analyses the data by the ordinary methods 
of research. Yet the conclusion seems to be that in the end these can neither 
be proved nor disproved by historical investigation; the ultimate decision 
lies with faith, or, if you like, with dogma, at any rate with some factor 
which is introduced into the discussion’’ (p. 203). ‘“‘ No historical method, 
for example, can define the essence of Christianity without furtively employing 
metaphysical and philosophical principles ’’ (p. 204). 

This principle is not confined to the study of the New Testament 
documents. The question whether or no the conversion of Constantine 
the Great was the result of a direct interposition of God no Quellen- 
kritik, however subtle, can determine: whether we assert the miracle 
with Sesan or deny it with Schrérs,? it is the philosopher or the theolo- 
gian in us, and not the historian, who alone is justified in expressing 
an opinion. 

If this book should go into a second edition, it could be wished 
that Dr. Moffatt would discuss in detail the question to what extent 
Old Testament prophecies have influenced New Testament writers. 
He raises the point, he notes the force of the demand for the proof 
from prophecy in such a passage as Acts xvii. 11, his general view is 
clear that the Old Testament was cited only in support of practices 
which had already arisen spontaneously within the Christian com- 
munity, e.g. the mission to non-Jews preceded its Old Testament 
justification (cf. pp. 94-100, 165 sqq.), but he hardly faces with suffi- 
cient boldness the contention that sections of the Gospel story have 
been created by the Old Testament text. Is this the case, as Guigne- 
bert has recently argued anew,’ with the story of the birth at Bethle- 
hem, the massacre of the Innocents, the flight into Egypt, ete. We 
should value an expression of Dr. Moffatt’s view upon the whole 
subject. Norman H. Bayngs. 


Agricola. By W. E. Heittanp. 1921. x-+ 492 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 47s. 6d. 


Tus book is not a biography of the conqueror of North Britain, 
but an inquiry into the condition of the ancient agricultural labourer 
in Greece, Italy and the more romanised countries of the western 
Mediterranean. It covers the ground thus marked out with the 
thoroughness of Columella’s own model ploughman and presents a 
complete corpus of evidence derived from every possible source of 
information : apart from a few land leases preserved in Greek inscrip- 


1 Otto Seeck: Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Christentums. Metzler: 
Stuttgart, 1921. The preface is very illuminating with its disclaimer of “ innere 
Erlebnisse.” 

2 V. Sesan: Kirche und Staat im rémisch-byzantinischen Reiche, etc. Vol. I. 
(A.D, 313-380). Czernowitz, 1911. H. Schrors: Konstantins des Grossen 
Kreuzerscheinung. Line kritische Untersuchung. Bonn, 1913, 

* C, Guignebert : La Vie cachée de Jésus, Paris, 1921. 
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tions and a passage of Herodotus (VI. 23.5) which attests rural slavery 
at a relatively early age, nothing of consequence seems to have escaped 
the author’s net. From these materials, which he handles with an 
exemplary self-restraint, Mr. Heitland does not strive to extort any 
startling new thesis, but is content in the main to confirm existing 
beliefs. But while recognising that in the ancient world peasant 
proprietors, free tenants and wage-earners, serfs and slaves subsisted 
side by side without eliminating each other, he picks out servile labour 
as the most characteristic type. In thus emphasising the prevalence 
of slave cultivation he does not perhaps take sufficient account of certain 
limiting factors, such as the mountainous nature of Greece and Italy, 
which favoured peasant holdings, the difficulty of adapting mere 
human machines to the variations in quantity and kind of standard 
farm work, and the failure in the supplies of human raw material which 
followed upon the establishment of the pax Romana. On the other 
hand, he scores some good points when he shows that (i) authors who 
do not happen to mention slave labour do not thereby deny its exist- 
ence, (ii) slaves as well as free men could be hired, (iii) slaves might 
be profitably employed even on small holdings, whose owners would 
probably be the most efficient “‘ nigger-drivers.” He also makes out 
a good case for holding that the “coloni” or tenant-farmers who 
became common under the early Roman Empire seldom enjoyed more 
than a nominal freedom, and that their formal attachment to the soil 
under Constantine merely legalised an established custom. 

As for the quality of this unfree or semi-free labour, Mr. Heitland 
gives strong reasons for believing that normally it was very low: in 
particular, slave-plantations were the scenes of a vast conspiracy for 
reduction of output, in which every hand from the steward down- 
wards set himself to defraud his owner (see esp. p. 156). 

This verdict raises a fresh question. The technical knowledge of 
the best ancient cultivators was quite comparable with that of Tull 
and Townshend, and although the highest farming might not always 
pay, it was admitted that the existing low standards were uneconomical. 
Why was no resolute attempt made to improve upon these? To this 
crucial problem Mr. Heitland does not supply a cut-and-dried answer, 
but he furnishes the materials for a solution. It must suffice here to 
enumerate four factors in the ancient agricultural depression. (1) Cen- 
tralisation of government in towns, coupled with a primitive yet hard- 
dying deference to mere ownership of land, multiplied the absentee 
landlord. (2) The Greeks shirked the drudgery of farm labour. 
(3) The more persevering Italian peasantry succumbed to the lure of 
the big towns, where “ free corn and games ”’ had come to be considered 
a political necessity. (4) Militarism, which was largely responsible for 
development of the parasitic habits among the ancients. 

Mr. Heitland’s book is one of those closely reasoned works which 
demands continuous attention on the reader’s part. But it will repay 
the trouble of careful perusal, for it is a veritable Domesday Book of 
ancient history. M. Cary. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Latin Manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library. Vol. 1, Letterpress; Vol. I, Plates. By M. R. James. 
1922. Manchester Univ. Press. 


Tue Latin MSS. in the Rylands Library have not the literary 
and textual value of the Oriental and even the Greek collections, 
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but they possess remarkable artistic merits, and contain ‘‘ examples, 
of first class quality, of the art and calligraphy of all the great schools 
of Europe.” The collection is also notable for many beautiful and 
early bindings. The miniatures and ornamentation are described 
with the fullness and accuracy which we are accustomed to look for 
in Dr. James’s work, and are well illustrated by a magnificent volume 
of 187 plates. Of the 183 MSS. here described (the majority of which 
came from the Crawford library), a large proportion (45) belong to 
centuries before the thirteenth, and Dr. James gives a list of 33 
“which it is possible to date precisely.” 

Among the illuminated MSS. one of the most curious and remark- 
able is No. 8, “‘ Beatus super Apocalypsim,” of which 8 plates are 
given (15-22). A study of the section of Noah’s Ark, under Dr. 
James’ guidance, will give both instruction and entertainment. It 
is a pity, by the way, that the two plates of the Mappa Mundi have 
not been bound so as to face each other. Dr. James thinks the MS., 
which is twelfth century, is probably of Spanish origin. There is 
certainly evidence of Saracenic influence in some of the architectural 
details. On the other hand, some of the human figures show a 
naturalism not usual at this period. There are mosaics at Palermo 
which suggest that the possibility of the kingdom of Sicily being the 
country of origin might be considered. 

A volume which has caused Dr. James much uncertainty is No. 98, 
a finely illuminated copy of the Gospels, with much purple and gold, 
which contains miniatures of an Emperor Otto (Plates 128-133). 
In the description (p. 177) he merely states that a letter (written 
1849) contained in the volume “asserts that the MS. before us is 
Italian.” In the list of MSS. (p. xix) and in the Plates he attributes 
it to “ France?” In the Addenda he quotes Haseloff as assigning 
it to the school of Cologne, and in the Preface it is classed among 
the German MSS. In a matter of this sort one would have liked to 
have Dr. James’ own judgment and the reasons for it. “The book” 
(he says) ‘‘ was presumably written either for Otto II (955 (sic)-983) 
or Otto ITI (983-1002); I do not see that there is evidence to show 
definitely which of the two must be selected ” (p. 177). Surely there 
can be no reasonable doubt. The illuminations show a strong classical 
influence, e.g., in the facade of a classical temple (Pl. 128), in the 
figures of the Four Evangelists (Pl. 132), as well as in the four medal- 
lions containing the bust of the Emperor Otto (Pl. 129). The seals 
of Otto II represent the emperior as bearded: those of Otto III 
represent the Emperor as beardless.1_ In these medallions the 
emperor is beardless. Round each medallion is an inscription. All 
four refer to the Respublica Romana, and two of them read : XPIANE 
RELIGIONIS ET ROMANE R. P. OTTO IMP (AVG). The phrase “ Christiana 
Religio ”’ is found on some Carolingian coins (e. g., of Louis the Pious), 
but I find no evidence of its having been adopted by the Saxon 
emperors before Otto III. Further, in none of the titles in Otto II’s 
extant charters is there any reference to Rome. The inscription 
on the medallions, though it cannot be paralleled from any charter 


1 On his extant coins Otto III (who died at the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two) is always represented as beardless, with one doubtful exception from the 
Cologne mint, which bears the legend ‘* Christiana Religio’’ and which Dannen- 
berg thinks is not contemporary : Dannenberg, Deutache Miinzen, I, 152; Plate 15, 
No. 339; cf. also Pl. 11, No. 267. I have not found any undoubted coins of 
Otto II bearing the Emperor’s head. 
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or coin of Otto III, recalls the religious titles which he generally 
used between 996-1001 (e. g., servus apostolorum, servus Jesu Christi) 
and the classical allusions occasionally found in his charters (e. g., consul 
S.P.Q.R.). The MS. is an interesting memorial of that emperor who 
dreamed of the Holy Roman Empire so vividly that for a brief space 
it seemed a reality. 

Of the more strictly historical MSS. the most important is the 
Leges Anglizw (No. 155; Pl. 165). Dr. James gives a fairly full but 
not very informative description. It takes some time to discover 
that the entry “ Item epistola eiusdem omnibus fidelibus suis. Hen. 
d. g. Rex anglie . . . Roberto filio Sawardi apud Westmonasterium, 
fol. 77” means Henry I’s Charter to London. It is the earliest version 
of that document, of which no original exists. This MS., unknown 
to Dr. Liebermann when he edited the Leges Anglorum (1894) and 
the first two volumes of the Gesetze der Angelsachsen (1903-12), was 
fully discussed by him in the English Hist. Rev. for 1913;1 but 
Dr. James seems to have missed the elaborate description of it there 
given. Nor does he allude to the close connection between the 
Rylands MS. and MS. Add. 14252 in the British Museum.? Both are 
written in the same hand, and it is clear that the Rylands MS., in 
spite of its archaic script, must be dated not “ Cent. xii.”” but early 
thirteenth century. 

The Provost of Eton lingers lovingly in the flowery fields of liturgy 
and the bewildering mazes of apocryphal literature, but passes 
quickly through the more arid regions of English law and late medieval 
theology. His description of the Statuta Anglie (No. 177) would 
have benefited by references to the Statutes of the Realm, which might 
have shown how the “Stat. rerum de waranto” differed from the 
“Stat. de Waranto,” and explained the relations of the “ Articuli 
de Wynton” to the “ Stat. eiusdem’”’; and it was unnecessary to 
add to difficulties by printing the title ‘‘Statutum de presentibus 
vocatis ad warantum ” with abbreviations and unexpected capitals. 
Some of the incipits of sermons given (e.g., in No. 179) are useless 
for purposes of identification; and the version of St. Bernardino’s 
sermons (No. 102), which presents some difficulties, might have been 
compared with the printed text. These, however, are matters which 
lie somewhat outside Dr. James’ interests, while the great majority 
of the MSS. here catalogued deal with subjects in which his know- 
ledge is unrivalled. The work is admirably indexed with :—I. Index 
of literary contents, place-names, proper-names, saints; II. Index 
of illustrations, saints represented, decorations, etc., in addition to 
lists of MSS. according to various classifications, lists of bindings, 
and of owners and provenances. In nearly all cases the collation 
or description of the structure of the book is given—a task often 
involving much labour and requiring much acuteness. 

The Library under Mr. Guppy’s enlightened guidance has continued 
to acquire MSS., and a hand-list of additions to Latin MSS., comprising 
Nos. 184-332, has been printed by Mr. Fawtier in the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, January 1921. These are largely of an 
historical nature and include chartularies of St. Mary’s York, Wardon, 
Fountains, and Tockwith, and a number of Wardrobe and other 


1 xxvii, 732. Dr. Liebermann discusses Henry I.’s Charter again in Vol. III 
of the Gesetze, pp. 302-307 (1916). 
* Described by Miss Bateson in E.H.R, xvii. 480 et seg ; 707 et seq. 
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accounts which once formed part of the Public Records. No. 257, 
“Placita parlamentaria et Corone Edwardi I (sec. xiv),” sounds 
perhaps more interesting than it is: it is a manuscript of the Vetus 
Codex, but seems to offer a better text than that which Ryley edited. 
Nos. 258-332 are a collection mostly of transcripts for a legal anti- 
quary of the seventeenth century, Scipio Squire, concerning whom 
Mr. Fawtier has collected a good deal of information; they were 
** found in the vault of a solicitor’s office in Lincoln’s Inn,” and include 
a volume of the Fountains Abbey Chartulary and a fifteenth-century 
copy of the statutes. Squire was Vice-Chamberlain of the Exchequer 
and apparently keeper of the Records, and his lists of records pre- 
served in various repositories in his time (Nos. 279, 306, 322, 323) 
may be of considerable interest to the archivist. 

A further development of the Library’s activities is indicated 
by Mr. Guppy’s statement (in the introductory note which he has 
prefixed to Vol. 1) “ that Sir Henry Mainwaring, Bart., late of Peover 
Hall, Cheshire, has recently deposited in this Library, on loan for 
an indefinite period, for the use of students, his interesting collection 
of MSS., which includes many early charters, and other material 
relating to the county of Cheshire.” It is to be hoped that this 
example will be widely followed, and that the John Rylands Library 
may become the home of private collections of documents in the 
north of England. Such a practice would save them from oblivion, 
dispersion or destruction, and make them available for students of 
history. A. G. LirtLe. 


A Short History of the Papacy. By Mary I. M. Bet. 1921. 
xiii + 385 pp. Methuen. 21s. 


THE attempt to write a history of the Papacy in a single volume 
is one from which most historians would shrink in proportion as their 
knowledge of any section of the vast theme was detailed and profound. 
For, on the one hand, to present any sort of picture of the Papacy 
as a whole implies an acquaintance with nearly two thousand years of 
world-history such as few scholars possess; while, on the other hand, 
it argues a familiarity with theology, philosophy, law and economics 
such as are associated with a university rather than with an individual. 
Nevertheless, just because the task which Mrs. Bell set before herself 
was an impossible one, it was worth attempting. Where the cautious 
and timid specialist would inevitably have failed, Mrs. Bell has 
achieved a distinct success. This Short History of the Papacy may be 
classed with Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline of History as a useful work of 
bold popularisation which could have been accomplished by none but 
an amateur who had no historical reputation to lose. 

Mrs. Bell’s book has the crowning merit of unflagging interest. 
The long story which it tells is one of amazing vicissitudes, inter- 
spersed with many dramatic episodes. It isin the main well told: in 
vivid and picturesque style, and in a manner suited to the majesty of 
the theme. Occasionally the writer in her efforts to say fine things 
finely fails to say plain things plainly, as, for example, when she 
remarks (p. 254), respecting the Council of Basle, “ Sigismund held 
the key to the situation, and the Council therefore adopted him under 
its protection, which led the Pope to reopen negotiations.” But 
generally she succeeds in being both lucid and distinguished. As to 
her attitude towards the great institution which she describes, and 
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the two hundred and sixty eminent men whose careers she portrays, 
she manages, in a commendable degree, to be sympathetic without 
servility, and critical without animosity. Her own position would 
appear to be a middle one: she views with evident disfavour both the 
temporal pretensions of the medieval pontiffs, and the spiritual 
pretensions of the modern protestants. 

Mrs. Bell summarises the history of the Papacy in thirty chapters, 
divided into five groups: (1) The Rise of the Spiritual Power, to 
A.D. 604; (2) The Dark Ages, a.p. 604-1085; (3) The Middle Ages, 
A.D. 1085-1418; (4) The Renaissance and the Reformation, a.p. 1418- 
1605; (5) The Papacy in Modern History, a.p. 1605-1920. Of these 
five sections, the least satisfactory are the first and the last. In respect 
of the early Church Mrs. Bell displays many evidences of lack of 
acquaintance with the history of the transition from the ancient 
Roman world to the world of medieval Christendom; in particular 
she avoids discussion of the Petrine origin of the Papacy, and gives 
no adequate exposition of the bases of the papal power. In respect 
of the modern period, from the seventeenth century onward, it is 
probably lack of space and an embarrassing wealth of material, rather 
than unfamiliarity, that renders the sketch shadowy and shapeless. 
The strength of Mrs. Bell’s book undoubtedly consists in its vigorous 
portrayal of the papal monarchy of the Middle Age, and since the 
Middle Age was the period within which the Papacy performed its 
greatest services to humanity, one can condone the erratic preface 
and the weak epilogue. 

It is when one comes to detailed criticism that one is compelled 
to be more severe. The book is riddled with minor errors. To 
enumerate and correct them would require a volume rather than a 
review. Only a few can be here noted as typical. To begin with, 
the proofs have been read with execrable carelessness. In the Table 
of Contents itself the titles of two chapters (XXVII and XXVIII) 
have been transposed. In the prefatory List of Popes both names 
and dates occasionally differ from those given in the text: thus the 
Agapetus of the List appears on page 91 first as Agapitus and then as 
Agapetas. Other bad examples of printers’ errors are ‘‘ Christendom ”’ 
for Chrysostom (p. 17), “computation” for confutation (p. 24), 
*‘ unsequestered ”’ for sequestered (p. 37), “‘ Lands ”’ for Lando (p. 86), 
“homogeneity ” for heterogeneity (p. 180), “‘ relations ” for relatives 
(p. 199 and in several other places), ‘‘ Vienna”’ for Vienne (p. 205), 
“Reuse” for Rense (pp. 215 and 220), ‘ Lana” for Luna (p. 231), 
“Cambria ” for Cambrai (p. 299), 1744 for 1774 (p. 364). Such Latin 
as “‘ alia incontinential crimina ”’ (p. 240), and such German as “ Ein 
feste Burg ist enser Gott ”’ (p. 318) ought also not to have been allowed 
to pass. 

Of substantive errors the following deserve enumeration: (1) the 
treatment of the year a.p. 476 as the end of the Roman Empire 
(p. 28); (2) the description of Justinian in respect of Italy as “a 
foreigner over the seas ” (p. 32); (3) the location of Taginz as ‘‘ before 
the walls ” of Rome (p. 34): it was situated near Scheggia in Umbria, 
about a hundred miles north of the city; (4) the description of the 
Carolingian Mayors of the Palace, even before the Battle of Testry, 
as “rulers of France,” and the Franks as French and not German 
(pp. 59 and 83); (5) the mention of the Bishop of Lincoln who sup- 
ported Archbishop Winchelsea against Edward I as “ the holy Bishop 
of Grosteste”’ (p. 195)—an amazing tangle, since Grosseteste, Bishop 
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of Lincoln, had been dead for over forty years; (6) the statement 
that Charles V ‘“‘inherited’’ the Empire in 1519 (p. 309); (7) the 
assertion that Henry VIII desired the “ dissolution ” of his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon, and not a declaration of its nullity (p. 317); 
(8) the presentation of Philip V of Spain as the son, and not the 
grandson, of Louis XIV of France (p. 860). 

This selection of typographical and other errors will be sufficient 
to show that Mrs. Bell’s book needs to be read with critical caution. 
Nevertheless it ought to be read. For it carries the reader rapidly 
through a large and lofty sphere, and it leaves him with memories of 
wide vistas and sublime heights. Its defects are, in the majority of 
cases, such as can be remedied by diligent revision. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


History of the People of England. By A. D. GreEenwoop. (The Bede 
Histories, Series III.) 1921. xii+ 381 pp. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tuts text-book, intended for the use of children of fifteen and 
upwards, has much to recommend it. The author has not attempted 
to follow a strictly chronological method of treatment: separate 
chapters, for example, are devoted to economic history, and to the 
history of Scotland, of Ireland, and of Wales. Emphasis is rightly 
laid upon the close relations between England and the Continent. 
The book is characterised by a general accuracy of detail, and the 
chapters upon constitutional history may, with few exceptions, be 
said to embody the conclusions of modern research. The chapter on 
‘Magna Carta and its sequel ”’ calls particularly for praise, though it 
is unfortunate that later in the book (p. 328) a common error finds 
expression in the statement that ‘“‘ Magna Carta had asserted that the 
King must obtain the consent of the Great Council before collecting 
any taxes.’”’ But in a book of this kind clearness of arrangement is 
no less important than accuracy of detail, and in this respect there is 
not infrequently much to be desired; while a certain unattractiveness 
of style further detracts from its value. 

The main purpose of the series, however, to quote from the editor’s 
preface, and that which is intended to differentiate it from others of a 
similar nature, is to emphasise “ the historical view of the work of the 
Church in the growth and development of the English nation.” It 
is this aspect of the book, therefore, that invites the more detailed 
criticism. The most serious defect is the absence of any explanation 
of the medieval conception of the world as forming a single society, 
of which the Church and State represented different aspects. As the 
author rightly points out, the word ‘‘ Church ” was used to distinguish 
the spirituality from the laity, and by a “ churchman” was meant an 
‘‘ ecclesiastic.”” Yet only in so far as the general conception is made 
clear do such matters as the conflicts between Church and State, that is, 
between the ecclesiastical and civil heirarchy of officials, the claims 
of the Papacy, as represented by Innocent III or Boniface VIII, and 
the position of Wycliffe, become intelligible. It is only fair to add that 
the book contains no “ special pleading ’’ for the Church. The state- 
ment, however, concerning English Bibles and Bible-reading in the 
fifteenth century (p. 348) needs some modification, as, on the other 
hand, does the general condemnation of fifteenth-century ecclesiastics 
in the matter of Church reform. The work of the monasteries in the 
sphere of literature and learning receives but scant attention (the only 
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order mentioned by name is the Cistercian). Though the usefulness 
of the book, supplemented as it is by maps and genealogical tables, 
cannot be denied, it is doubtful whether it can justify a claim to have 
successfully fulfilled the purpose with which it was primarily written. 
Jessie H. FLEMMING. 


Walter de Wenlock, Abbot of Westminster. By E. H. Pearce, Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester. 1920. vii +236 pp. S.P.C.K. 12s. 


Tue Bishop of Worcester would hardly claim to be a professional 
historian, but he is entitled to the credit of having broken more new 
historical ground than many who devote their life to history have 
done. Dr. Pearce has had the good fortune at each stage of his 
career to be associated with historical institutions, and in each case 
an admirable curiosity has led him to investigate the history of each 
of these institutions from their sources, and to write books about 
them. He had thus in turn become the historian of Christ’s Hospital 
and of Sion College, before his appointment a few years ago as Canon 
of Westminster gave him opportunities of continuing the exploration 
of the archives of Westminster Abbey, on the lines so happily begun 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson. The greatest result of these investigations 
was his valuable monograph on the monks of Westminster. Beside 
this main product, he has published several subsidiary works on the 
same subject, and the last of these is the biography of Abbot Wenlock, 
which we have now before us. Dr. Pearce’s recent promotion to the 
bishopric of Worcester has made him the head of a diocese whose 
cathedral was in the middle ages a Benedictine abbey, only less famous 
than that of Westminster. This cathedral still possesses important 
archives of the great priory of which it is the legal successor. It is 
much to be hoped that his episcopal functions will enable him to 
persevere in his excellent habit, and that we shall have in the future, 
from his pen, something about the monks of Worcester. We have 
had a taste of the value of the Worcester records in Canon J. M. Wilson’s 
edition of the Liber Albus of Worcester Priory. This specimen of the 
value of the Worcester archives makes us anxious to have more 
information from that source. 

Walter de Wenlock was Abbot of Westminster from 1283 to 1307. 
He was a man of great business capacity, and an immense mass of 
his correspondence has been preserved in the Westminster archives. 
From this inedited material Dr. Pearce has been able to write a very 
elaborate and novel account of the abbot and his doings. Our grati- 
tude to him is all the greater since he has enriched his book by printing 
a good many of the documents which he has used as appendices to 
the different chapters. Many of these are of real importance and 
throw light on subjects wider than the biography of the abbot. 
Conspicuous among these is the household ordinance for the regulations 
of the abbot’s household, printed on pp. 106-112. It is a real addition 
to our knowledge of the detailed arrangements made by a great 
ecclesiastic for the government of his personal establishment, the 
more important since Wenlock clearly did his best to separate himself 
and his household from the establishment of the convent of which 
he was the head. It is a remarkable proof of the extent to which a 
great Benedictine abbot was able to stand apart from the monastic 
communism of his order. It is emphasised by the fact, clearly proved 
by the bishop, that Wenlock rarely resided within the convent walls, 
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choosing to take up his quarters at one of his numerous manors, and, 
even when at Westminster, preferring to live at the neighbouring 
manor-house of La Neyte to occupying the spacious camera abbatis 
which is now represented by the Deanery. 

This aloofness of Abbot Wenlock from his convent throws a flood 
of light on the two greatest incidents of the history of Westminster 
Abbey during the time that he was abbot. These incidents are the 
scandalous robbery of the wardrobe treasury in 1303, for which the 
monks were held responsible by the king, and the acrimonious con- 
troversy between Wenlock and a section of the convent which 
culminated in the law-suit in the papal curia between the abbot and 
Reginald Hadham, the Prior of Westminster. On both these incidents 
Dr. Pearce’s book affords us much fresh information. The modern 
secular chapter of Westminster has a patriotic zeal for the good fame 
of its Benedictine predecessors, and the sometime canon of West- 
minster does his best to minimise the blame which was attributed, 
then and since, to the negligent and litigious monks and their absentee 
abbot. As regards the latter, the bishop makes out a very fair case, 
and as one who has written strong things against Wenlock, I am 
delighted to take this opportunity of withdrawing my suggestion that 
the slightness of Wenlock’s hold over his monks was due to his senility 
or slackness. The Bishop of Worcester makes it clear that the real 
base of these troubles was in Wenlock’s permanent aloofness from the 
daily work of the convent. He shows that Wenlock was not more than 
sixty at the time of the burglary, and that he was an excellent son of 
a mother who was only just dead. It may perhaps be pointed out 
that sixty seemed in the thirteenth century to be a good old age; 
but the abbot’s activity in other directions is a certain proof that he 
was not suffering from senile decay. It is hard, however, to feel 
convinced that because he was a good son and a good man of business, 
he was necessarily a man of high character. The abbot must 
still bear the blame of his inability to control his convent, and the 
convent itself still seems exposed to the charge of slackness, despite 
the proof now given that the business machine of the convent as well 
as the household establishment of the abbot went on as usual. We 
must not acquit the monks of remissness because their books continued 
to be well kept, for we should then be compelled to maintain that 
Edward II was the best of kings, because the records of his reign are 
twice or thrice as voluminous as those of his great father. 

Among the most interesting parts of this book are the full accounts 
of the Wenlock family, the detailed description of the abbot’s personal 
establishment, and the admirable account of his struggle with Prior 
Hadham. The information given on all these subjects is the more 
valuable because it is all substantially new. 

Dr. Pearce’s minute acquaintance with the topography of the 
abbey compels respectful consideration to the new conjecture made by 
him that the wardrobe treasury, which Richard Pudlicott robbed in 
1303, was neither located in the chapel of the Pyx, as the Dean of 
Wells maintains,’ or in the crypt beneath the chapter-house, as the 


1 Since writing the above I have learned that Dr. Robinson has formulated his 
views on this subject in an article called “‘ The Westminster Burglary Again” 
in the Nineteenth Century and After for May, but 1 cannot find that he has 
much fresh evidence to produce. I am less certain than the Dean that truth 
can be ascertained as regards this not very important matter. But of the 
three conjectures made, I am still inclined to think that H. Harrod’s sugges- 
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late Mr. Harrod and other writers, including myself, have ventured to 
suggest. Dr. Pearce (p. 156) quotes an abbey muniment dealing with 
a hitherto unknown roberia et fractura camere prioris. He shows 
that the rebellious Hadham actually laid against Wenlock before the 
king’s exchequer the charge of having been an accomplice in this 
act of violence. It is hard, however, to be convinced by the 
argument, for there is no evidence in the record that this robbery 
and breaking-in of the prior’s chamber was the same as the robbery 
of the king’s wardrobe treasury, and there was no reason why Wenlock 
should have been accused before the exchequer of complicity in the 
theft of the wardrobe treasury. It looks the more likely that this new 
“robbery,” if the story is true at all, was an attempt by Wenlock to 
carry through his war against the prior by breaking into his quarters, 
with a view perhaps of searching for documents that might be used 
against him. In any case, the identification of the place where the ward- 
robe treasury was situated remains, as the bishop truly says, a matter 
of conjecture, and one conjecture is perhaps as good as another. It 
is natural that the local evidence should make a stronger appeal to 
those who have been members of the chapter, while the historian 
of administration lays more stress on the administrative reasons for 
his own particular guess, and that these administrative reasons should 
not seem very vital to those to whom the abbey and its archives are the 
chief centres of interest. Moreover, there is this difficulty in Dr. 
Pearce’s suggestion that, if the wardrobe treasury was placed in the 
prior’s camera, where did the prior live? He had not the great variety 
of manor-houses possessed by his superior, and it is unlikely that he 
would leave his separate quarters to resume his former habitation in 
the convent dormitory. Anyhow an abbot breaking open the apart- 
ment of a refractory subordinate is hardly a “‘ burglar” or “ robber” 
in the full criminal sense. 

In conclusion, let us commend this book heartily to all interested 
in monastic antiquities and medieval social life as well as those con- 
cerned with the varying fortunes of the great house of St. Peter's, 
Westminster. T. F. Tour. 


The Worcester Liber Albus. By the Rev. JAmMes M. Wutson, D.D., 
Canon and Vice Dean. 1920. xvii+ 278 pp. S.P.C.K. 15s. 


Part of this register of the Priory of Worcester has been already 
put at the disposal of students, in the Calendar of its contents pub- 
lished by the Worcestershire Historical Society, with an introduction 


tion, made nearly sixty years ago in Archeologia, is the best, because it is 
the only one supported by definite evidence. I see no reason in the Dean’s 
recent article for departing from the view which I expressed in my Chapters on 
Administrative History, II. 54-5, when giving my reasons for following Harrod. 
The Dean’s argument that, because no traces of pavement were found by 
nineteenth-century restorers in the chapter-house crypt, we must reject the 
categorical statement of the Pipe Roll of 32 Edward II that the **domus 
thesaurarie garderobe regis ’’ was ‘‘ subter capitulum Westmonasterii’’ strikes me 
as singularly unconvincing. I fear 1 must re-emphasize my former conviction 
that the fact that the ‘‘ chapel of the Pyx’”’ was later in the hands of the 
exchequer has no bearing whatsoever on the problem of the whereabouts of the 
treasury of the wardrobe in 1303. The positive administrative evidence is more 
relevant to the matter than the negative evidence that the chapter archives 
have up to now afforded. 


i 
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and indices. In the present volume Canon Wilson has published full 
translations, or abstracts and descriptions of selected entries chosen 
from the years 1331 to 1338. The task of selection is always a delicate 
one; it is only too easy to fall into the error of choosing the more 
interesting or unusual specimens; it is equally easy to miss a really 
unique or important item through lack of understanding the historical 
fact that lies behind the colourless wording of an official form. It is 
not too much to say that in dealing with such a book as the Liber Albus 
the editor must be very skilful if he would avoid the danger of bad 
sampling. On the whole Canon Wilson has been successful in his 
choice; his selection does give the reader a picture, or at any rate the 
pieces of a picture, of life in a Benedictine Priory in the fourteenth 
century. 

Monasticism, like most human institutions, has suffered from exces- 
sive praise, immoderate blame, and a large measure of ignorance; 
popular text-books either leave it on one side, or speak of it in general 
terms, ignoring the fact that one monastery differed from another in 
its rules, its situation, its size and the character of its inmates. The 
general impression that seems to prevail is that all monks were at 
once both rich and poor, industrious and lazy, ascetic and luxurious, 
learned and ignorant. The only remedy for such confused thinking 
lies in the study of a particular case; and here this work can be of 
assistance. 

Worcester Priory, a house under the Benedictine rule, consisted of 
a prior and some forty monks, a rather large body. It was an impor- 
tant house, lying on the river Severn at a bridge; and its monks 
were the governing body of the Cathedral church of the Diocese. To 
judge from the list of names given on p. 162 of this book, the monks 
came for the most part from the counties round about; names that 
clearly come from Gloucestershire and Worcestershire make up more 
than half thelist. They are not asa rule the bearers of historic or noble 
names, but rather seem to belong to the smaller county gentry. 
Again, they were probably all in priest’s orders, not because they were 
monks, but because they shared among them the burthen of the 
services in the Cathedral. And they lived in decent comfort, perhaps 
a little more comfortably and certainly more ceremoniously than the 
class in which they were born; no wastrel, no ignorant idler would have 
been admitted to their society;! no quarrelsome or ill-mannered 
member of it would have been left undisciplined.? Like all persons 
dwelling in communities they were capable of intrigue and eager in 
defending their privileges; and they were also in continual danger of 
getting into financial straits. It is this last fact that explains English— 
or, for that matter, French—monastic history; by slow degrees the 
endowments became insufficient to support the houses which possessed 
them, and the status of monk caopell to command the respect which 
had once been its due; it lost its old repute, it acquired, in most cases 
undeservedly, a new disrepute. But all this lies outside the period of 
this book; and only the first stages of the coming financial troubles 
are to be seen in it. 

The monks are no recluses; a succession of guests, one source of 
expense, pass through the monastery, The monks have livings to 





1 See p. 229. Even a royal candidate might be rejected, 
* See p. 65 for the case of Simon of Defford, sent to Gloucester Abbey to 
be disciplined. 
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bestow; and a living is the first object of any young and ambitious 
clerk. It is curious to find Edward II, as Prince of Wales, pressing 
the prior and convent to bestow a living on Ingelard of Warley,' 
afterwards the holder of the important financial offices of Clerk of 
the Chamber and Keeper of the Wardrobe, in which he earned for 
himself an evil name. Again, the monks have the reputation of 
wealth. They are exposed to appeals for assistance for deserving 
scholars. Political events, like the Scotch wars, brought demands for 
provisions for the king’s army. And even the exploit of Gilbert of 
Middleton in Teesdale, who pounced upon the Papal Legates, stripped 
them of all their horses and bulls, and sent them on foot to Durham 
Priory, is reflected in this volume. For with extreme delicacy Luke, 
cardinal-deacon of St. Mary in Via Lata, nuncio of the Apostolic See, 
explains that ‘‘through various accidents we and our attendants 
have lately lost many of our horses,” ? and he must therefore ask 
the prior and convent for a horse and a palfrey to make good their 
loss. 

And so we might continue to comment. One word of criticism 
must be added. The translations in this volume are sometimes mis- 
leading. The facts are there; but the form in which they are given 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. To the trained reader this matters 
little ; but no beginner should take this book as a guide in the difficult 
and technical business of translating medieval Latin or French. 

C. G. Crump. 


A Constructive Notebook of English History. By E. H. Dance. 1921. 
xii + 110 pp. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

The Story of England. By M. O. Davis. 1921. 320 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 4s. 6d. 

A Short Social and Political History of Britain. By R. L. Macxie. 
1921. 420 pp. Harrap. 4s. 6d. 

A New History of Great Britain. Section II. 1485-1714. By R. B. 
Mowat. 1921. ix + 435 pp. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


A Constructive Notebook of English History is one of the frankly 
“ get-rich-quick ” in knowledge type of schoolbooks which give away 
the situation of the history teaching wherever they are found. It is, 
as it confesses, merely a notebook. Now a student may justly prize 
and use his own notebook, for it is the record of his own toil and 
garnering, and may help him to recall the harvest at will, but it can do 
that for no one else. Others may memorise its contents, they cannot 


‘ 


fill out the skeleton with its proper meaning. These “ notes” can 
serve no more than as signposts on the road, they cannot forward 
the user. 

Of The Story of England, by M. O. Davis, the print is clear and the 
language simple enough for children, but at times tending to be 
colloquial. The illustrations are good ones, drawn from contemporary 
sources, but they need explanation in several cases. No attempt 

1 Cf. p. 49. 
® p. 177 and cf. 179 for a similar demand on Ramsey Abbey. 
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seems to be made in the text to follow the notes they strike of interest 
in the doings of the people; the history is merely political and military. 
Similarly, the scraps of verse introduced here and there are of little 
significance : thus the reign of Edward I closes with the tag, 


** The goodness I might never tell 
That in King Edward was ”’ ; 


but when we scan the chapter for evidence we find it entirely occupied 
with his conquests of Wales and Scotland; we are told indeed, ‘‘ So 
he came to the throne with his plans prepared, and many wise ideas 
of government,” but the author goes on: ‘* Edward’s chief plan was to 
make himself ruler not only of England, but also of Wales and Scot- 
land,” and we hear no more of his good government. The story of 
England should be greater than this. 

A Short Social and Political History of Britain, by R. L. Mackie, 
is very different from the last noticed. ‘This history is to be recom- 
mended thoroughly except for its paper and print. The illustrations 
are the right ones and explain themselves: they are obviously chosen 
with a view to expression-work. The subject-matter also is more 
suitable, and military and constitutional affairs are treated as simply 
as may be; the bad practice of subdividing the narrative under headings 
is unluckily retained. 

Section II of Mr. Mowat’s New History of Great Britain will be 
welcomed. He makes use of ample illustrative matter both pictorial 
and written; there is, however, an overweight of portraits, which have 
usually little meaning for children. The style is somewhat adult and 
the narrative is tiresomely cut up by the usual headings, the less 
necessary as the book is calculated to suit fairly advanced children 
able to make their own classifications. The subject-matter selected 
is mainly political and constitutional, as is to be expected in the 
period (1485-1714), but military matters are not over-emphasised and 
the social conditions of the people not ignored. 

M. E. Monckton JONES. 


The Place of Rye in the History of English Food. By Sir Wrtu1am 
ASHLEY. 24 pp. Reprinted from The Economic Journal. 


ENGLISH economic history owes so large a debt to Sir William 
Ashley that every student of that subject will welcome his latest 
contribution. The Place of Rye in English History, which appeared 
in The Economic Journal last September, is marked by all his old 
lucidity and persuasiveness. It is an attempt to throw new light on 
the question when wheaten bread became the ordinary diet of the 
English working class. Thorold Rogers stated roundly, “ wheat 
was the customary food of the people of this country . . . from the 
earliest times . . . rye was very scantily cultivated.” The object 
of Sir William Ashley’s article is to submit that statement to a 
critical examination. The inquiry may seem highly specialised, 
and 80, in a sense, it is. But it raises questions of wide interest. The 
general use of wheaten bread is a symbol, and was quoted by Rogers 
as a symbol, of a relatively high standard of life. Is it the case that 


‘ 
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in this respect there has been no change “ from the earliest times ”’ ? 
It seems to be established that in France (and presumably in some 
other parts of the Continent) the transition to wheat-bread as the normal 
food did not take place before the nineteenth century (in some places, 
of course, it is not yet accomplished). Was England really so unique 
in her diet? To grow wheat on poor soil normally needs more expen- 
sive cultivation than to grow rye. Is it possible to trace any con- 
nection between the introduction of wheat into general use as an 
article of consumption and the spread of improved methods of farming ? 

Sir William Ashley’s thesis is briefly as follows: (i) Rogers was 
wrong in thinking that wheat was the general diet of the people 
from an early date. On the contrary, wheat was for several centuries 
a luxury food of the richer classes and that of the poorer was rye, and 
(to a much less extent) barley and oats. (ii) The transition from one 
to the other began by the use of “ maslin,” a mixture of wheat and 
rye in which wheat came more and more to predominate. (iii) The 
final change over to wheat did not take place before the eighteenth 
century, probably in the years of relative prosperity between 1715 
and 1765. 

The evidence by which Sir William establishes these points cannot 
usefully be summarised in a review. But it seems to the present 
writer to make out a good prima-facie case for the contention 
advanced. The weakest point of it is, perhaps, the paucity of evidence 
showing that bread made entirely of rye was ever a general article of 
consumption. It seems clear, however, that before the eighteenth 
century (at any rate) a mixture of rye and wheat was pretty com- 
monly used. Certainly for the sixteenth and first half of the seven- 
teenth centuries the common assumption of administrative authorities 
is that rye must be used by the poorer classes, either by itself, or 
to eke out wheat. But then how account for the predominance of 
wheat prices among Rogers’ statistics? Sir William’s explanation is 
ingenious. Wheat was a commoner article of trade than rye, precisely 
because (it is implied) it was a luxury. Rye was what the peasant 
grew (no doubt often with some wheat) for his own household. Wheat 
was what was produced by the bigger man, like the farmer of the 
demesne, and sold to meet the demand of the better-to-do classes, 
for example, of townspeople. The substitution in general use of 
wheat for rye was connected, it is suggested with (i) the progress, 
of enclosure, (ii) the low price and general prosperity of the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Since Sir William Ashley’s article appeared Miss Rogers has written 
a rejoinder to it (in The Economic Journal of March, 1922), in which 
she defends her father’s statement, though she admits that rye was 
commonly mixed with wheat “in varying proportions, never more 
than fifty per cent. . . . during the Middle Ages and long after.” Of 
that practice down to the eighteenth century there is a great deal of 
evidence, and part of Sir William Ashley’s argument appears therefore 
to be established. . Whether rye can be shown ever to have been used 
alone for bread is a question which seems still undecided. Further 
research would probably show that the practice varied largely from 
year to year and from district to district, rye being used as a wheat 
substitute in times of distress. R. H. Tawney. 


No. 26.—-vou. vit. 
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England under the Lancastrians. By Jesstzn A. FLEMMING. (University 
of London Intermediate Source Books of History, No. III.) 1921. 
xxi + 301 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Tus collection of extracts from the sources of the Lancastrian 
period is well worthy to take its place beside the two previous volumes 
in this series. The extracts are arranged under the headings adopted 
in former volumes: Political, Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Economic 
and Social, and Ireland. The last section is necessarily very meagre, 
as in the other volumes, and it seems almost unnecessary to include 
a sub-division to which so little space can be, or ought to be, given. 
More than half the book is devoted to the section labelled Political, 
and it would probably be of advantage in later volumes if some sort 
of sub-classification could be adopted under this very wide title. 
In this case, for instance, would it not have been wise to gather together 
all those extracts dealing with military operations, and also those of a 
strictly political bearing? It would then have been easier to correlate 
the latter with the excellent collection of extracts given under “ Con- 
stitutional.” It is, of course, very difficult to decide under what heading 
each extract should come, but it seems likely that it would produce 
better results if the majority of the documents were not grouped under 
such a very vague title. For instance, the short obituary notice of 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester (p. 109), which deals exclusively with 
his patronage of learning, would have found a more suitable place 
under “‘ Education.” This last-named section, indeed, might well have 
been expanded. It contains no reference to the universities, and their 
crying needs, nor to the interesting development of elementary educa- 
tion designed for those who were destined to earn their living by “ the 
mechanical arts,’ represented by such foundations as that of Bishop 
Stillingfleet at Acaster. One word more of suggestion—would it not 
help if to the regnal year of a statute were added the year of the 
Christian era which it represents ? 

All this is intended not to belittle the value of an excellent collec- 
tion, but to offer suggestions which might make the material in future 
volumes even more useful. K. H. VIcKERs. 





The King’s Council in the North. By R. R. Rew. 1921. 532 pp. 
Longmans. 2ls. 


Ir is now eighteen years since Miss C. A. J. Skeel produced her 
history of The Council in the Marches of Wales. 'The yet more inter- 
esting Council of the North has hitherto lacked an historian. ‘The 
reason is not far to seek, for the registers and papers of the Council 
have wholly disappeared. Tradition says that they were kept in 
St. Mary’s Tower at York and perished in the destruction of that 
tower in the siege of 1644; but the correctness of the tradition may 
be doubted, inasmuch as Roger Dodsworth, who ransacked the building 
for the chartularies and original deeds of dissolved Yorkshire monas- 
teries which were stored there, is wholly silent as to records of the 
Council. The only surviving abstract of the Council’s registers is 
a list of attendances compiled by Sir Thomas Widdrington, who was 
recorder of York from 1638 to 1674, now in the Harleian collection. 

Dr. Rachel Reid has produced an excellent and exhaustive mono- 
graph on the origin and development of the Council and on its character 
as an administrative council and as a court of law. It has been 
developed out of a history of the Council as a law-court which she 
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submitted to the University of London for the degree of Doctor of 
Literature in 1911. It was in print and ready for publication in 
the summer of 1914, but the outbreak of war postponed its appearance 
until now. She gives an interesting sketch of the development of 
the King’s Council in the North out of earlier councils of the King’s 
Lieutenants and High Commissioners in the North Parts. These 
last did not differ in kind from the seignorial councils of John of 
Gaunt and other great landowners, being primarily concerned with 
the administration of the lord’s household and estates. Their con- 
version into a King’s Council was due, first, to the accident that 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, High Commissioner in the North, 
succeeded to the throne of England, and, secondly, to the territorial 
aggrandisement which made the Yorkists and the early Tudors the 
largest landowners north of the Trent. Along with the transforma- 
tion of the council of the King’s Lieutenant into the King’s Council 
goes the replacement of commissions of the peace and ad hoc com- 
missions of oyer and terminer, with shifting personnel, by a permanent 
commission granted to an organised body of councillors under a Lord 
President. 

In tracing the growth of the powers of the Council, Dr. Reid has 
recourse to the commissions and sets of instructions which were 
intermittently issued from 1484 onwards. The earliest ‘“‘ regulations 
for the Council of the North” were those issued by Richard III in 
1484 for his lieutenant, the Earl of Lincoln, printed in appendix V 
to this volume. The Council then set up did not have a continuous 
life. Misuse of their powers by Empson and Dudley appears to have 
led to the suppression of the Council, and it was not until 1537, after 
the failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace, that it was finally established. 
During the sixteenth century the scope of its jurisdiction varied from 
time to time. Sometimes it was extended to the Marches, at other 
times confined to Yorkshire. It developed itself as a court of equity, 
becoming in effect a Court of Requests for the North. In its criminal 
jurisdiction it resembled the Court of Star Chamber, and one of its 
main functions was enforcing, through the Justices of the Peace, 
the social and economic legislation of the Tudors. In matters of 
religion it was charged with the carrying out of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, and so became a Court of High Commission for the northern 
counties. As a court for the collection of small debts it resembled the 
County Courts of modern times. As Miss Reid points out in her 
interesting chapters on the jurisdiction of the court, the most im- 
portant civil cases which came before it were those arising out of 
tenant-right. The determining of the law concerning tenant-right is 
probably largely the work of the Council of the North. 

Short of the reappearance of some of the missing registers of the 
Council, it is doubtful whether much new light will be shed upon its 
procedure as a court of law. The suggestion made on p. 472 that 
the Duke of Northumberland’s MSS. are probably of the highest 
value for the early history of the Council is unfortunately not war- 
ranted, for, apart from documents relating to property, there are no 
early uncalendared papers in the possession of the Percy family. 
On the other hand, it is probable that such private muniments in 
the four northern counties as have come down intact from the 
sixteenth century will generally be found to contain bills and answers, 
depositions and orders, in suits heard before the Council at York. 

H. H. E. Craster. 
K 2 
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The Art of War in Italy, 1494-1529. By F. L. Taytor, M.A., M.C. 
The Prince Consort Prize Essay, 1920. 228 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


THe War of 1914-1918 has so completely revolutionised the 
military art, that the study of earlier campaigns, except for the purposes 
of recreation, is of little account. Tactics have been ousted by 
technical efficiency, and strategy by careful and elaborate prepara- 
tions; the very objectives of strategy have changed, and, as Maréchal 
Foch has shown us, they may be the seizure of railways, the possession 
of certain ground, and not the immediate annihilation of the enemy. 
Superior material and inventive power now largely compensate for 
lack of numbers; the value of surprise has greatly increased. The 
one factor that has remained constant over the centuries is the fighting 
value of a race. 

It has not, however, been the object of Mr. Taylor to bring out 
this truth, but rather to show the extraordinary and rapid advance 
made in all branches of the art of war during the operations conducted 
in Italy by Italians, Spaniards (under the Great Captain, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova) and French (under Charles VIII and Francis I) just at 
the close of the Renaissance, and to claim the credit for that progress 
for the Italian mind. The story is of considerable interest, but we 
doubt if the author has given sufficient attention to the methods of 
his own countrymen, and others—the strategy, tactics and staff work 
of Edward III’s armies should certainly upset many of his beliefs; 
and what he calls “ explosive mines,” that is military mines with 
gunpowder charges, were in use by the Chinese before the date he 
gives as that of their first employment in Italy. 

The point that he brings out chiefly is that warfare became 
scientific. In strategy, instead of a commander seeking out the 
hostile force and offering battle without delay, there was much pre- 
liminary manceuvring; battle was sometimes refused, and a defensive 
attitude adopted for long periods, but with the correct strategic 
purpose of delivering, at a proper opportunity, a final crushing blow, 
and always, we might add, with a desire to expend as little blood 
as possible. We are not told the range of the guns, or of the arquebus 
and musket; but the change in tactics is sufficiently shown by the 
statement that in the first campaign of the period the cavalry in 
the French armies ‘‘ amounted to about two-thirds of the whole; 
in the last, the proportion was one-eleventh,” and in the Spanish 
armies the acceleration of the process of reduction was hardly less 
striking. Field artillery, instead of being restricted to a preliminary 
cannonade, began to manceuvre and participate in all the phases 
of a battle. It is of interest to find that the French, like the Germans 
in 1914, owed their early successes to some new siege guns of large 
calibre, which enabled them to capture the Italian fortresses in a very 
short space of time. The art of fortification also made great progress: 
bastions and the various devices, such as caponiers, for flanking the 
ditch, making their first appearance; while the attack developed 
sapping and mining (there was even an elementary geophone), and 
the Italians invented, it is claimed, the zig-zag approach—though we 
thought that was a Turkish idea. 

Mr. Taylor is able to give a very full account of the period, for 
the Italian soldiers wrote a good deal—his list of authorities covers 
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seven and a half pages. With regard to Machiavelli, he does not 
appear quite to have made up his mind. On one page he calls him 
“the greatest military writer of the period’; on another, he says, 
“his treatment of each branch of the art of war, with two notable 
exceptions, betrays itself sooner or later as the work of a brilliant 
amateur.” ‘There is no hint as to the laws and usages of warfare 
prevailing; but we are given one instance of the eyes of prisoners 
being plucked out and their hands cut off. Chivalry was certainly 
dead in more ways than one. 

There is a detailed account, with sketch maps, of the battle of 
Ravenna, A.D. 1511, in order to exhibit the grand tactics of the 
period. Having recently read an account of the battle of Kadesh, 
1288 B.c., we are impressed with the fact that no advance in battle 
tactics seems to have been made in 2800 years, and that the prin- 
ciples of war remained the same, though their practice might differ. 
It is the practice rather than the principles that Mr. Taylor exhibits. 
He has chosen to write the essay, in spite of his having a M.C., without 
the use of precise military terms, e.g., “lateral fire” is used when 
“enfilade fire’ is meant; but we must protest against the spelling 
of “‘ advance guard ” when “ advanced guard ”’ has the sanction both 
of long custom and of sense. J. E. Epmonps. 


Sources for the History of Roman Catholics in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. (Helps for Students of History, No. 39.) By J. H. 
PoLLEN, S.J. 1921. 48 pp. S.P.C.K. Is. 


Ir is difficult to know whether to be more grateful for this admirable 
book to Father Pollen or to the §.P.C.K. Certainly both have done 
their work excellently. It is well-printed, handy, and remarkably 
cheap. For this part of it we owe thanks to the Society to which 
already—particularly in these last years—Christian scholarship is 
greatly indebted. Further we are indebted to the Society for its 
choice of Father Pollen, 8.J., as the compiler, though his pre-eminence 
as an authority on the subject-matter of the period covered by this 
little book (1533-1795) gave him claims that could not be rivalled. 
To turn over its pages is to see something of the labour it has entailed : 
to study it carefully on any particular point with which one happens 
to be familiar is to recognise this labour more appreciatively. Here, 
then, we have the benefit of an expert who has specialised in this period 
and who gives us the pick of his shelves, the chief references he has 
amassed through long years, the list of sources with which he is 
acquainted and from which he has gained the material for his own 
books. This list includes “ sources at home and abroad,” “State 
papers, English and foreign,”’ and “ the public archives in England.” 
Further, we have a section of the “ archives and machinery of govern- 
ment,” helping us to understand how the Catholics were ruled from 
Rome during these penal centuries ; another on the “ foundation move- 
ment ” (1606-1633), when so many seminaries, monasteries, nunneries, 
and schools were founded abroad for the English Roman Catholics ; 
others on “ existing archives,” on the particular sources for Ireland 
and Scotland, and valuable ‘‘ hints on books and authors.” In all 
cases, the summary is judicious and to the point. 

BrEpE JARRETT, O.P. 
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Calendar of State Papers: Foreign Series, 1585-1586. Edited by 
Sornre C. Lomas, F.R.Hist.8. 1921. Ilxxv + 888 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 22s. 6d. 


THE sadly belated appearance of this volume of the Foreign Calendar 
is due to the war: it was ready for publication in 1916, when the last 
volume, August 1584—August 1585, was issued. As the Calendar 
now reaches to May 31, 1586, the delay means that only nine months’ 
foreign State Papers have been calendared and published in five years. 
The majority of the documents deal with the Netherlands, and are 
as indispensable a source for Dutch as they are for English history. 
They supplement, or, rather, are supplemented by, the volume of 
Leycester Correspondence which Bruce edited for the Camden Society 
in 1844, and the two publications illustrate how casual is the distribution 
of State Papers between the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum. The basis of Bruce’s collection was a volume of transcripts, 
and where the originals of these are in the Record Office Mrs. Lomas 
has wisely confined her work to noting in the Calendar any inaccuracies 
in the text printed by Bruce. These two publications do not, however, 
exhaust the Leicester papers, and we understand that a Dutch historian 
has in preparation a work which will include supplementary letters, 
and will also give us the materials for Leicester’s regime which are 
preserved in Dutch archives. 

The manuscripts relating to the Netherlands now calendared were 
fairly thoroughly worked over by Motley and the most interesting 
partially or fully printed by him. His transcription was not always 
accurate, however, and Mrs. Lomas performs a service in noting his 
misreadings. The Calendar opens after the signature of the treaty 
between Elizabeth and the States which took place on August 10, 
1585, and its earlier part deals with the period from September to 
December, during which the exact help to be furnished by the queen 
and the plan of sending Leicester in charge of the forces were being 
determined upon, whilst the English in the Netherlands were anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the earl, and of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Thomas Cecil, who were to take over the cautionary towns, In these 
beginnings we see the character of the whole adventure : the indecision 
and caprice of the queen, the inadequate supply of money which 
reduced the troops to deplorable straits and their commanders and 
Davison to distraction, and the difficulty of concentrating the whole 
energies of the States upon the struggle with Spain. “‘ The government 
of those countries,” wrote Walsingham to Davison, “‘ resteth in the 
hands of merchants and advocates, the one regarding profit, the other 
standing upon advantage of quircks”’ (p. 114). Within a month of 
his arrival in the Netherlands Leicester had gone beyond his instruc- 
tions and accepted the position of Governor-General with “ absolute ” 
powers. The step was justified by the need for some supreme authority 
to combat the localism of the States, and really amounted to the 
official assumption of powers which Elizabeth wished him to wield, 
but to wield unofficially. Her indignation on receiving the news is 
partly explained by her desire to keep open the door to peace, and 
was probably heightened by the fact that already feelers after peace 
had been put out, The papers relating to the several concurrent 
peace negotiations are amongst the most important in the volume, 
and are discussed by Mrs. Lomas in her Introduction (pp. xxxiii, seqq.). 
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She calls attention to a document which is misdated a year by 
M. Piot in his Correspondence de Cardinal Granvelle, and by Motley, 
whose narrative in consequence has been thrown into confusion. 

The other documents in the Calendar, which relate chiefly to 
France, are on the whole dull reading; but on p. 598 there is an 
interesting letter by Masino del Bene to Walsingham, weighing the 
chances of England in a struggle with Spain and emphasising the 
decisive character of control of the sea. In the actual calendaring 
Mrs. Lomas maintains the high standard of her previous work. On 

. 377, however, she is in error in stating that the draft of the letter 
of credence to Heneage is quoted by Motley, i. 399. Motley actually 
quotes the minute to the States General of the previous day, calendared 
on p. 371. Is the draft, then, a draft of this earlier minute? At any 
rate there is some mistake. J. E. NEALE. 


History of Holland. By Grorce Epmunpson, D.Litt., F.R.GS. 
1922. ix 4-464 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 22s. 6d. 


For a good many years we have needed in English a one-volume 
history of the Dutch, from the time of their revolt to the present day, 
which should embody the results of recent research. Knowledge and 
opinion have changed much since Motley’s time, but the new views 
were accessible to English readers only in books that were large and 
inconvenient or in special and technical monographs. His own 
valuable original contributions to many branches of Dutch history, 
economic, diplomatic, colonial, and literary, marked out Dr. Edmund- 
son as the author from whom something more generally serviceable 
might come, and we welcome the volume, rather larger in size than 
most of its fellows, which he has added to the Cambridge Historical 
Series. Beginning, perhaps a little abruptly, with the Burgundian 
succession in the fourteenth century, he gives a lucid, readable and 
well-balanced narrative of the political and constitutional history 
down to the outbreak of the late war. The scale is somewhat smaller 
than that of the chapters which he contributed to the Cambridge 
Modern History, but room has thus been made for a brief review of 
science, letters and art at different periods. There are practically no 
footnotes. For one who knows the Dutch so well as Dr. Edmundson, 
it would be impossible to write of them otherwise than sympathetically, 
and he loses no opportunity of pointing out how 


The Muses, Neptune, Mars, and Mercury 
Haue sett their rests up in low Germany. 


At the same time we have nowhere detected any unfair partiality. 

In a book of such wide scope it is almost inevitable that some 
errors should creep in, but we have noticed few of substance. On p. 274 
we are told that in 1689 the English Government refused “* to reduce 
the toll for fishing privileges,’ which looks like a misunderstanding of 
the refusal to alter harbour-dues. The contrast drawn on pp. 63 and 
71 between the religious balances of the Dutch and of the Walloon 
provinces might easily be misunderstood. The author’s summary 
method of treatment precludes any elaborate discussion of the broad 
historical problems, such as the causes of the decline after William LIL; 
but it would have been better to explain some of the smaller points, 
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such as the use of the word “ placard” as a translation for plakkaat. 
A lack of care in minute details is, in fact, the most serious fault of the 
book. The printer’s errors in the spelling of proper names are far too 
numerous: even men of our own age do not escape (Louis “ Con- 
perus”’ and Anton “ Maure”’). Of the twelve-page Bibliography we 
can only say that without drastic revision it will be almost useless. 
Old editions, for instance of Dr. Blok’s Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche Volk, are cited instead of new. Titles are wrongly given : 
the same book is called Geschiedenis des Vaderlands. The names of 
authors are misprinted : ‘‘ Doelmer ”’ for ‘‘ Doebner,”’ “‘ Mesnier ”’ for 
“* Mesmes,” ‘ Mutzukuri ”’ for “‘ Mitzukuri,’”’ ‘‘ Rachfeld ” for ‘‘ Rach- 
fahl,” “‘ Seckenga ” for “‘ Sickenga,”’ ‘“‘ Wreede”’ for ‘‘ Vreede.” Im- 
portant works are not mentioned, such as Dr. Colenbrander’s Geden- 
kstukken and the new biographical dictionary, the five published 
volumes of which have superseded much of van der Aa, while many 
unimportant or obsolete books are named. 


A Short History of British Expansion. By J. A. WitutaMson. 1922. 
Pp. xxv + 647. Macmillan. 25s. 


Report says that the present eminent Minister of Education 
informed a deputation which was pressing upon him the need for 
increased attention being paid in our schools to the subject of imperial 
history that the main obstacle in the way was the absence of text- 
books. Whether or not our urbane Homer momentarily nodded, 
what is certain is that Mr. Williamson has written a history of British 
expansion that should be invaluable both to the teachers and to 
the more advanced students in our secondary schools. Recognising 
that such expansion was, of necessity, based on the twin foundations 
of external trade and sea power, Mr. Williamson devotes the first 
two parts of his volume to “ Overseas Commerce in the Middle Ages ” 
and to “Experiments in Oceanic Enterprise” before the actual 
foundation of “the Mercantile Empire.” By carefully confining 
himself to the subject of expansion, except where general economic 
considerations are involved, he is able, within the limit of some 470 
pages, to give a clear and adequate account of the rise and progress 
of imperial development from the foundation of Virginia to the 
evolution of the commonwealth of free and independent nations 
that is now taking place. In the course of the narration doings in 
India receive careful treatment. Covering so wide a ground, Mr. 
Williamson has not been able, for the most part, to go to the original 
authorities; but this is no drawback to the accuracy and value of 
his work. In fact, a painstaking and competent writer, travelling 
over ground thoroughly explored, if his range of secondary authorities 
is sufficiently wide and varied, and if he possesses the indispensable 
gift of sound judgment, may sometimes have this advantage over 
the delver into the original materials—that the latter may lose his 
way in the forest through natural admiration of the individual trees. 
The one thing in which the former will be lacking is a certain live- 
liness which can only, if at all, be got by first-hand acquaintance with 
the contemporary authorities. Throughout, the seriousness of his 
task seems to throw its shadow over Mr. Williamson’s work, pre- 
venting him, so far as mere writing is concerned, from fulfilling the 
promise of his delightful Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. But it 
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would be churlish in the extreme to complain of what is lacking, 
when so many good features are present in abundant measure. Sound 
judgment, extreme accuracy (the present writer has hardly detected 
a single mistake in those portions of the history with which he is 
fairly familiar, except that Johnson was not “repulsed” in 1755 
“near Lake Champlain.” He won the battle of Lake George; 
though it remained without results),—an excellent sense of proportion 
and the capacity to select the salient points in a long story—these 
are the qualities required in such a volume as Mr. Williamson has 
given us; and by the presence of these it is abundantly justified. 
Moreover, some excellent maps add not a little to the usefulness of 
the volume. H. E. EcErton. 


The Origin and Growth of Greater Britain. By H. E. Earrtron. 1920. 
vi + 240 pp. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


The British Empire. By J. P. Buitketey. 1921. x + 212 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


History of the British Empire. By C.S8.8. Hiewam. 1921. vi-+ 276 
pp. Longmans. 5s. 


THE Origin and Growth of Greater Britain is a sketch of imperial 
history which incorporates the historical geography of Sir C. P. Lucas, 
now out of print, but adds thereto the account of such fundamental 
economic factors as the mercantile and labour policies. 

It is no mere textbook for the child but a treatise for adult 
students, contrasting British colonisation with that of the ancient 
world and with its modern rivals, and discussing the significance of 
each stage in its growth and organisation. To readers of Mr. Egerton’s 
Short History of British Colonial Policy much of the new issue will 
be familiar, but it is brought up to the date 1920, and gives a valuable 
indication of the current tariff problems and the tendencies towards 
constitutional reorganisation through which we are passing. It 
should be of great value to serious students. 

The British Empire is an introductory history which aims rather 
to awake interest than to satisfy inquiry. It is a live study and 
gains by omission of some matters the space to emphasise the more 
vital ones. After summarising the period of discovery and plantation, 
Mr. Bulkeley confines himself to dealing broadly with the growth of 
America, Australia, India and Africa in separate chapters. The in- 
fluence of geography and the growth of political institutions are his 
special interests, but “ personal observations of many parts of the 
Empire and of some French and Portuguese colonies” have borne 
fruit in enabling him to escape the pitfall of Jingoism and the insular 
outlook. His tone is temperate and impartial, but the restraint takes 
nothing from the interest of the work. It should be widely used to 
teach children and adults Britain’s ‘ adventurous attempt to educate 
the world in the art of self-government,” and “the new meanings 
attached to the word empire.” Unfortunately the trail of the 
examination appears both in the headings which cut up the text and 
in the test questions appended to each chapter, time-saving devices 
to save teacher or pupil from doing his proper work. The biblio- 
graphies are good and the book may be trusted to incite readers 
to use them. 
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Mr. Higham’s History of the British Empire is a straightforward 
textbook of the cram type to which no doubt many an assiduous 
student will trust to “ get him through.” It is full of exact knowledge 
clearly stated, with a flash of interest here and there. There are useful 
maps, though these too are rather cramped, and each chapter has its 
reference-books and its little packet of important dates. But will the 
student who has mastered its contents perhaps feel that he knows 
all he need ever know about the British Commonwealth ? 

M. E. Monckton JONES. 


The Siudy of the British Commonwealth. By R. CourLanp. 1921. 
30 pp. Clarendon Press. 2s. 


Ir Professor Coupland has kept us waiting for his Inaugural 
Lecture, the delay has matured its excellence, for The Study of the 
British Commonwealth is a singularly brilliant and stimulating study 
of what the Professor and others of his school are teaching us to call 
a Commonwealth rather than an Empire. 

At the beginning he pays a graceful tribute, abundantly earned, 
to his predecessor, the first Beit Professor of Colonial History at Oxford, 
and the last man in the world to advertise himself, Mr. H. E. Egerton, 
whom no holder of the Chair is ever likely to surpass in intellectual 
ability, in honesty of mind, or in sympathetic helpfulness to students 
of overseas history. The Lecture itself is admirable alike in substance 
and in form. 

That the new holder of the Chair is gifted with much literary power 
is shown by apt illustrations and happy choice of words and phrases. 
It is a melancholy truth that “the development of the War pre- 
sented to us, as it were, a continuous examination paper on History. 
And the results of it were devastating.” The British Commonwealth 
is described as “ an endeavour to keep a motley company of nations 
living contentedly together both in freedom and in unity, a unique 
experiment in international relations’’; and, again, the Common- 
wealth “cuts across the strata of humanity. It includes a part of 
every continent and a section of all the great families of mankind.” 

The theme of the Lecture is the immense field presented by the 
British Empire, or Commonwealth, for studying what Mr. Coupland 
considers to be “‘ the two paramount political problems of our time,” 
the problem of nationality—a nation not being the same thing as 
a state—and the Colour problem. In dealing with the first of these 
two problems, he takes us more especially into the Dominions, 
whereas “the Colour problem is most urgent and most critical in 
Asia. It is most difficult and morally most dangerous in Africa ” 
(meaning tropical Africa). ‘The Lecture gains in clearness and force 
by, so to speak, assigning to the two problems different spheres in 
the Commonwealth ; but, as a matter of fact, either of them, like the 
Commonwealth itself, ‘ cuts across the strata,” the Colour problem 
is much in evidence in the Dominions and nationality rears its head 
in the coloured zone. 

On the problem of nationality Mr. Coupland, for purposes of 
broad outline, with which alone his Lecture is concerned, makes his 
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meaning most admirably clear; and yet, as always, when we try to 
analyse, we are oppressed by the tyranny of words. The War was 
a great and terrible embodiment of deeds, but, probably by force 
of reaction, its aftermath has been a plethora of phrases, among 
them that most mischievous term self-determination, which, if it 
means anything, means breaking up the world into primeval atoms. 
Aided and abetted by sclf-determination, nation, nationality, nation- 
hood, nationalism, take on different guises to different minds, and 
we do not all mean the same thing when using them. Thus Mr. 
Coupland treats nationality and nationalism as convertible terms. 
He writes on one page of Dominion nationality, on another of Dominion 
nationalism—in which he would, no doubt, have the support of such 
high authority as Mr. Jebb—and he tells us that ‘“‘ Nationalism is a 
new thing in the Dominions.” The new thing in, for instance, the 
case of Canada is Canadianism, the consciousness of the national 
status of Canada, the spirit of Canadian unity and citizenship. Some 
of us would call this nationhood not nationalism, we would imply 
by nationalism the enemy of nationhood, the disease militating against 
the making of the nation, the provincial aloofness and racial antagonism 
which, in the case of Canada, is not a new thing but as old as the 
time when Canada was brought into the Empire. But, whatever 
words are used, the bedrock problem, no doubt, is: what is the supreme 
unit for a group or groups of human beings? And then we are up 
against the fact that large numbers from the ranks of Labour, while 
professing the greatest love of self-determination, wish the supreme 
unit not to be a nation or a state or a race, but a class. Is not the 
conflict between allegiance to either state or nation, on the one 
hand, and allegiance to class on the other, likely to be an even greater 
problem than that of nationality ? 

In dealing with the Colour problem Mr. Coupland emphasises 
the importance of the study of Africa, which study will be greatly 
facilitated by Sir Frederick Lugard’s recent book on The Dual Mandate 
in Africa. Excellently the Professor suggests how the African 
question should be approached and how the story of Africa should 
be told—the whole truth, not the half truth. The iniquities of the 
slave trade are not to be in any way minimised, nor the more modern 
evils of ‘“‘ Economic Imperialism.” But the good is not to be mini- 
mised either, and the student is not to take the tale “as he finds 
it in propagandist literature, but to build it up for himself from the 
materials available.” It is well to be reminded how we owe to Burke 
and Wilberforce the awakening of the spirit of trusteeship, and how, 
dating from their time and their influence, “ Britain can claim to 
have been a Mandatory State for many years past.” Very just and 
right, too, is the appreciation of the work of missionaries and of officials 
in upholding and promoting the interests of the natives of Africa. 
If we framed our estimate of James Stephen and his work at the 
Colonial Office only from Charles Buller’s criticisms, we should find in 
him a conspicuous instance of hidebound reactionary: whereas, as 
Mr. Coupland reminds us, the native races of the Empire had no 
better friend. The whole lecture is, in short, a broad-minded out- 
look upon the entire Commonwealth, its peoples and its problems, 
by a broad-minded man, and under Professor Coupland’s guidance and 
leadership Oxford bids fair to send out into the Empire a generation 
of young men well equipped to do it true and laudable service. 

C, P. Lucas. 
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Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania. By Isaac SHARPLEss, 
President of Haverford College. 1919. vii-- 248 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. 


Jared Ingersoll. A Study of American Loyalism in relation to British 
Colonial Government. By L. H. Grrson, Professor of History and 
Political Science, Wabash College. 1920. 432 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press (Milford). 16s. 

Eacu of these volumes forms a material contribution to the 
history of the continental colonies of Britain’s American empire in 
the eighteenth century, and each approaches that history from the 
biographical standpoint. In the first the careers of eight men of 
political importance in the Quaker Colony of Pennsylvania are surveyed, 
the series beginning with William Penn, the founder and first proprietor, 
and closing with John Dickinson, the Governor of the State after the 
Declaration of Independence. The second is the life of a single official 
of the Colony of Connecticut in the period immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. Dr. Gipson’s work is of the 
nature of a monograph, with an ample apparatus of footnotes and 
bibliography, while Dr. Sharpless has treated his subjects in a series 
of slighter but authoritative and very readable literary essays. The 
two works, however, are strictly complementary, for they deal with 
chapters of the same story, the growth and political life of colonial 
communities that were faced with similar conditions and had to deal 
with the same central government of the British Empire. They 
therefore afford abundant opportunities for comparison, and the more 
so since they treat in general of men who might be classed among the 
moderates in their respective communities, though Jared Ingersoll 
was a loyalist during the Revolution, while John Dickinson and 
James Pemberton, his contemporaries in Pennsylvania, took up the 
cause of separation. But Ingersoll was no more extreme in his support 
of the Imperial connection than was John Dickinson in his advocacy 
of revolution. Each of them displayed courage in the maintenance of 
his ideals, and each of them stood for what was best and most stable 
in colonial life. They were conservative in the best sense of the term, 
and that they and men like them could take opposite sides when the 
struggle within the Empire came to an open breach serves to show 
how neither the new British Empire Commonwealth nor the United 
States can claim to be the sole legatee of the ideals of liberty and 
good government of the old English Empire, for each derives equally 
from that common stock. ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON. 


Working Life of Women in the XVIIth Century. By Atice CLARK. 
1919. vi-+- 328 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Miss Ciark is to be congratulated on having broken in The 
Working Life of Women in the XVIIth Century what has hitherto been 
a field almost unworked by English economic historians. Her book 
contains a great mass of information about women’s occupations, 
not only in the seventeenth century, but both earlier and later 
(perhaps a gentle protest may be entered against the authoress’s 
disposition to skip centuries on the same page) which will be of great 
interest and value to all students of social history. Her thesis is 
that a profound change in the economic position of women in England 
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took place in the seventeenth century. Her special object is “ to 
discover how far the extent of women’s productive capacity and the 
conditions under which it was exercised affected their material functions 
and reacted upon their social influence both within and beyond the 
limits of the family.” Her general conclusion is that in the seventeenth 
century women’s work “ embraced a much wider range of production 
[than is the case to-day]; for breeding, dairy-work, the care of poultry 
and pigs, the production of vegetables and fruits, spinning flax and 
wool, nursing and doctoring all formed part of domestic industry,” 
and that, “ therefore, the part which women played in industrial 
and profe ‘ssional life was in addition to a much greater productive 
activity in the domestic sphere than is required of them under modern 
conditions.” 

Such an inquiry travels over wide and difficult ground. Miss 
Clark has shown most praiseworthy industry in collecting evidence 
as to employments of women in her period. Compared with the 
well-to-do woman of the Restoration (described by Mary Astell as 
having “nothing to do but to glorify God and to benefit their 
neighbours ’’) her predecessor in the reign of Elizabeth is shown to 
have been a woman of affairs. Apart from the work they did as 
part-managers of their husbands’ estates, they are found engaged in 
shipping, money-lending, and general mere: untile business. Miss Clark’s 
study of the position of women in agriculture and in the textile 
industries is particularly full and interesting. Her account of the 
hardships of the wife of the agricultural labourer is somewhat horrifying. 
Her view is that the wages fixed by the Justices were never intended 
to be sufficient for the support of a family, but assumed that wage- 
labour was the employment of persons who were normally supported 
by a small holding of their own, and that, consequently, in those 
cases where wages did represent the whole income, the family inevitably 
starved. There is a good deal to be said for this view. The whole 
policy of wage-assessment appears to the reviewer to have been 
possible only because the agricultural wage-earners in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, being scattered, as it were, among the 
interstices of a society based on a wide distribution of property, were 
in a relatively strong position. On the other hand, it is surely going 
too far to say, with Miss Clark, that “ the Justices would like to have 
exterminated wage-earners, who were an undesirable class in the 
community.” No doubt, down to the Civil War (though not after it), 
the traditional political theory favoured the “ distributive state.” 
But the Justices employed agricultural labourers themselves, and 
were by no means pleased when “ young men and maidens refused 
to go out to service.” Probably they did not take the wage-problem 
very seriously at all, except when there was a shortage of workers, 
and, as Miss Clark says, fixed wages with an eye to the extra labour 
which could be drawn on in hay and wheat harvest from the families 
of small-holders. But the scarcity of wage-labour was a constant 
complaint in the seventeenth century. The guess may be hazarded 
that the “ allowance system” and “ rate in aid of wages” was not 
unknown a good many generations before 1795. 

It was in the textile trades, and particularly in spinning wool, 
that a specialised class of women wage-workers appears to have 
developed earliest. Men seem to have usually sueceeded in exclud- 
ing women from the weaving branch of the trade, which in any 
case (in the days of the handloom) was probably too heavy for them. 
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But it is evident that in the early seventeenth century spinning 
had in the more advanced districts ceased to be a process merely 
subsidiary to w eaving carried on in the home, but was organised as 
a separate trade by “ market spinners ” who employed large numbers 
of workers producing yarn afterwards sold to clothiers, and that it 
was entirely a woman’s occupation. Miss Clark produces some 
extremely interesting documents illustrating the position of this 
class of workers. The textile industries depended so essentially on 
the labour of women and children that it is surprising this aspect 
of their organisation should not have been studied in detail before. 
Most of her examples appear to come from the southern and western 
counties. It may be suggested that a very interesting picture of 
the influence on women’s labour of two contrasted types of industrial 
organisation could be obtained by setting side by side with them 
the very different conditions shown by Mr. Heaton to have existed 
in the woollen industry of the West Riding in the seventeenth century, 

Miss Clark’s account of women in the textile industry is followed 
by an interesting chapter describing their position in a long list of 
trades in which a capitalist organisation was less highly developed 
in her period than it was in the manufacture of wool, and she concludes 
with a discussion of the work of woman in nursing, medicine and mid- 
wifery. Naturally she raises more problems than she settles. But 
her book is a serious contribution to an important subject, and it is 
to be hoped that she will pursue it further in another volume. 


R. H. TAwNey. 


Down Thames Street. By Mark Rocers. 1921. xi-+ 200 pp. 
R. Scott. 25s. 


Mr. Rocers has made a praiseworthy attempt to keep in mind 
the motto on his last page—‘‘ Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” He must have traversed Thames Street and 
its neighbourhood again and again, and has proved his industry by 
supplying over 160 illustrations which are valuable for purposes of 
reference. He has also drawn attention to facts unobserved by the 
general public, although perhaps mostly known to a few enthusiasts 
like himself. He does not, however, appear to be aware of the latest 
publications by competent writers on various subjects to which he 
refers. Therefore, while thankful for a volume leading to the pleasant 
by-ways of London topography, with all good will we feel it advisable 
to draw attention to a few of his statements which are hardly 
supported by evidence. 

He adopts (p. 13) Stow’s remark, given on the authority of 
‘Simeon of Durham,” that the City was inwalled ‘“‘ about the year 
of Christ 306”; and applies it to the wall along the river, about 
which our knowledge is limited. It was, however, probably built 
towards the end of the Roman occupation. Recent excavations 
have tended to show that the rest z the wall was much older. 


Opinions differ, but some good authorities would even date it as 
early as the second century. 

On page 55 mention is made of the sword-rests so common in 
City churches, and it is said that “ none are earlier than Wren’s time.” 
This in @ sense is truce, but the wooden sword-rest in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, dates from the Plague year, 1665, before Wren had any- 
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thing to do with City parish churches. Although none have survived, 
there are various references to sword-rests in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. An allusion (p. 77) to Adam Bamme, “ Lord Mayor” 
in 1390, recalls the fact that the title ‘‘ Lord” as here used, which 
in London was a mere matter of custom, rarely, if ever, occurs on 
contemporary documents until the reign of Henry VIII. We are 
told (p. 72) that 21 College Hill was an official residence of the Lord 
Mavors until the building of the Mansion House. In fact, before 
that time there was no official residence for the Lord Mayor. He 
kept his mayoralty in a hall of one of the twelve great Companies, 
or at his own house, as was the case with Sir Samuel Pennant at 
21 College Hill, Lord Mayor 1749-50. Sir Robert Godschall, Lord 
Mayor 1741-42, had been a previous occupant. 

‘The remarks on the Steelyard (pp. 82 and 87) suggest a few words 
of comment. Although Jacob and Theodore Jacobsen had to do 
with the founding of a Lutheran church on the site of Holy Trinity 
the Less, as successive masters of the Steelyard they were more 
intimately connected with the church of All Hallows the Great. 
There is strong evidence that Theodore gave the pulpit and sounding 
board which, as Mr. Rogers implies, were moved to St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury; but of late years these unfortunately have been divorced, 
the pulpit having gone to St. Paul’s Church, Hammersmith. A tablet, 
placed by Theodore to the memory of his brother Jacob Jacobsen 
against the south wall of All Hallows, is now in the church of St. 
Michael, Paternoster Royal, but so high up that it is hardly visible. 
We are told by Lappenburg that the Hanseatic merchants still had 
seats at All Hallows in 1749, and a pew was reserved for their agent 
in the early nineteenth century. 

Mr. Rogers inclines to the opinion that the church of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, is dedicated in honour of the northern saint, canonised 
in 1135 (p. 115). The drawback is that in the Domesday Chartulary, 
f. 98 5, there is a Precipe from Henry I to the Bishop of London and 
the Chapter of St. Paul’s “that the Abbat and St. Peter's, West- 
minster, have and hold the church of St. Magnus the Martyr . . . as 
they held it in the time of the King’s father and brother and his own.” 
This surely proves that the older saint (of Cappadocia) was the patron. 
In the note on “ Resurrection ”’ carvings appended to his interesting 
illustration of that in the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, Mr. Rogers 
has gone rather astray, adding two which do not exist, and omitting 
one outside the north wall of St. Andrew's, Holborn. The pulpit 
which he admires was carved by W. G. Rogers. It has on it his 
name and the date 1849. 

Finally we may note one serious error. On p. vi, and outside 
the cover, is an illustration described on p. 126 as representing “a 
carved shop sign of a ram.” ‘This is really the sculptured sign of 
a chained bear, with initials M.E. and date 1670, but the artist has 
mistaken the ears for short horns. It is let into a modern wall at 
the entrance to Messrs. Cox and Hammond's quays, between Nos. 5 
and 6 Lower Thames Strect. The sign belonged perhaps originally 
to Bear Quay, the site of which is now covered by the Custom House. 
A few sculptured signs of this kind are still built into the walls of houses 
in the City, and more have found refuge in the Guildhall Museum, 
They were put up after the Great Fire, none of them being earlier 
than 1670. 

Puiuse NoRMAN 
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The Life of Sir John Leake. By StepHen MARTIN-LEAKE. Edited 
by GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 2 vols. clxii -+- 333 + x + 490 pp. 
1920. Navy Records Society. 


Tue Navy Records Society is to be congratulated on having added 
to its records so ably edited a work as this. A careful perusal of the 
two volumes may, however, force on the mind of the reader the opinion 
that but for the very painstaking and able work of Mr. Callender, the 
reprinting, in such a series, of this eighteenth-century biography of 
one of our lesser known English admirals might have been inadvised. 
Indeed the more one examines the biography of his uncle which 
Martin-Leake had privately printed in 1750, the more is one impressed 
with the biographer’s inadequacy for the task. An expert genealogist 
(he was Garter King-of-Arms), an antiquary, a numismatist and some- 
thing of a scholar, Stephen Martin-Leake lacked the one thing needful 
in a naval biographer—a knowledge of ships and the sea. Our mari- 
time history has too often been written by people who, from lack of 
experience, have no chance of judging the special difficulties and 
limitations of sea warfare, and this biography is no exception. 

Between the ignorance of historians who are unaware of the vital 
influence of sea-power on our national history and the uncompromising 
panegyric of those who feel that the claims of our Navy are being 
ignored, it seems difficult to strike a satisfactory medium. 

This eighteenth-century biographer did not even possess imagina- 
tion or literary style. The work was not intended for publication and 
it was inspired primarily by strong family feeling. Such books rarely 
possess a general interest or value. But in the hands of its editor, 
Mr. Callender, the book becomes a challenge to the military historian. 
The theses maintained in the lengthy and vigorous introduction are 
mainly (i) that the part played by the navy in general and Leake 
in particular during the Spanish Succession War has been under- 
estimated by both lay and military historians; (ii) that Stanhope’s 
reliance on Carleton’s memoirs has led to a Peterborough myth whereby 
the Earl has acquired an absurdly favourable posthumous reputation 
largely at the expense of others, such as Leake. On the whole, it 
may be said that Mr. Callender’s introduction carries considerable 
conviction, though occasionally, like the biographer whom he chaperons, 
he protests too much. For most of us laymen it required actual 
military or naval service in the recent war to open our eyes to the fact 
that there still exists a deep-seated rivalry between the two great 
services, and that this rivalry may sometimes be maintained to the 
detriment of national interests. ‘The maritime element in our national 
history will remain badly represented so long as good seamen are unable 
to write and so long as the majority of naval historians decline to go 
to sea, D. Oaa. 


Outlines of Modern History. By J. D. Roars. vi-+ 215 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 4s. 

The Groundwork of the War. By C. H. K. Marren. 48 pp. 1921. 
Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

The Beginners’ Modern History. By J. B. Newman. 160 pp. 1921. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

A Brief History of Modern Europe: from 1814 to the Great War. By 
WittiamM Giover. 230 pp. 1921. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
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An Outline of Modern History: a Syllabus with Map Studies. By 
E. M. Earte. x + 166 pp. 1921. The Macmillan Co. 9s. 


Syllabus on Modern European History from Charlemagne to the Present 
(800-1920). By W. C. Moraan and P. W. Townsenp. 154 pp. 
1920. Indiana University. 


Mr. Roaers’s book appeared in 1913. There is nothing in the 
present copy to show that anything has been added to it, and a modern 
history which includes the years immediately preceding the war without 
any realisation of what was about to happen is curious reading to-day. 
With this important limitation Mr. Rogers’s book deserves praise. It 
does not attempt to take the teacher’s place, but it provides the pupil 
with material enough to make the teacher’s comments intelligible. 
The illustrations are good, especially the view of London in the 
eighteenth century, and the pictures of the early colonial settlements. 
It is a pity that Mr. Rogers did not include one of the charming pictures 
of Tangier and its bowling-green at an angle in the fortifications. 
The introductory chapter is the least satisfactory portion of the book ; 
it is really impossible to compress 2000 years of history into thirty-four 
pages. A passage in which Mr. Rogers speaks of the Sicilian Vespers 
as ‘‘ an un-Aryan act’ makes one suspect him of heresy. Were not 
Aryans concerned in the massacres of St. Brice and of St. Bartholomew ? 
And has Mr. Rogers forgotten the Melian dialogue or the affair of the 
Templars ? 

Mr. C. H. K. Marten has added to his Groundwork of British History 
a short appendix (bound separately) dealing with the late war. Mr. 
Marten’s writing is a model of clearness : he is always interesting and 
always fair-minded. As usual, he shows his peculiar gift for adding 
delightful footnotes : would that he had been asked to enliven with 
them the solemn magnificence of some of our standard works! Mr. 
Marten apologises for the disproportionate length of this Appendix. 
It is none too long: and will he not extend it by writing, shall 
_ say, a “ Groundwork of European History since the Treaty of 

Jtrecht ’’ ? 

In 160 odd pages, plainly and simply written, Mr. Newman has 
summarised the history of Europe since 1000 a.p. Except when he is 
dealing with the Church, Mr. Newman is fair and accurate. (The 
Jesuits are not a “‘sect’”’; Wiclif was not the first to bring the ver- 
nacular Scripture before English readers—who were indeed not always 
readers of English.) The value of his book is very much increased by 
a large number of excellent pen-and-ink sketches and reproductions of 
portraits. A school teacher would be well-advised to make his class 
copy some of these sketches for themselves. 

It is not easy to justify the existence of Mr. Glover’s book. He 
claims to have given “‘ what I believe is needed, a plain, simple, 
straightforward narrative of European events’’; as his authorities, he 
mentions, in particular, four text-books! From Chapter I—which he 
irritatingly calls ‘‘ an Introduction which should not be skipped ’’—to 
his final discussion of the Peace Conference he gives us no new idea, 
no new fact, no sign of individual reflection. There are too many of 
these “‘ shadows of shadows,”’ and they do not require serious criticism. 

The Outline of Modern History compiled by Mr. Earle is an analysis 
based almost entirely upon three text-books of a kind which Mr. Earle 
curiously regards as ‘‘ pioneer work.”’ ‘These text-books are followed 
chapter by chapter, page by page: nothing can now be easier than 
No. 26,—vo1, vit. L 
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taking notes from them. References occur to several other text-books, 
and there are mechanical exercises in map-drawing. One-third of the 
book deals with the events of 1914-1921. The book is as far from 
pity and terror as it is from humour. Doubtless it secures the success 
which its promoter claims for it. 

It must be confessed that the syllabus in modern European history 
from Charlemagne to the present day which has been published by 
the University of Indiana is dismal reading. The period covered by 
the student in his first college course extends from 800 to 1920. 
Hence—as is usual in such cases—most of the time is given to what 
has happened since 1789. (Lecture I., in fact, deals with the early 
Middle Ages, from 300 to 1095 a.p.: Lecture II. with the later Middle 
Ages, from 1095 to 1521.) Nearly all the references are to text-books, 
and all the text-books are written in English. The student is kept so 
much in leading-strings that he is told the size of the paper (8} x 11) 
on which his terminal essay is to be written. Alas for history, if this 
is the everlasting remembrance in which the memory of the just and 
their great deeds are to be held ! E. L. Woopwarp. 


Moltke. By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Wutrron (‘‘ Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century” Series). 1921. 319 pp. Constable. 18s. 


Ir would seem from the substance of this book that it must have 
been compiled about 1891, the year of the old field-marshal’s death. 
It is a military account of his times, rather than a biography of the 
man, and what we are told about him is conceived in the spirit of 
hero-worship, laudatory rather than critical—indeed, on occasion he 
is defended against French criticism. It is a work, therefore, of the 
type to which we were accustomed before the late Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson began to analyse German strategy; before German writers 
like Prince Krafft in his Autobiography, von Kretschman in his 
letters, Kunz, Honig and others, revealed that all had not gone so 
smoothly as depicted in the “ Official Account ” for which von Moltke 
was responsible ; and before one of von Moltke’s own successors as Chief 
of the General Staff, Graf von Schlieffen, exposed his strategy as a 
series of lost opportunities, and his battles as monuments of unneces- 
sary slaughter. There is an excellent bibliography of all but recent 
books, but otherwise the volume shows no research, original thought, 
or inside knowledge. 

We are now as a nation fairly well acquainted with the causes of 
German successes :—protestations of peacefulness (‘‘ La Prusse n’est 
pas une nation guerroyante,” as Bismarck said in February, 1870), 
secret preparations, sudden declaration of hostilities, and superior 
numbers. Von Moltke’s achievements in 1864, 1866 and 1870-1 
hardly give him a claim to be “a maker of the nineteenth century,” 
although he is fairly entitled to be considered a “ maker ” of the war 
of 1914-18, in that his easy successes brought the German people to 
believe that he had devised for them a machine which had only to be 
set in motion to make victory certain. It is perhaps worth recalling 
—though the author does not make this point—that von Moltke could 
no more save the Turks from defeat, when lent to them, than could 
Falkenhayn and Liman von Sanders. 

Moltke having been born in 1800, Colonel Whitton spends the first 
four chapters in describing Prussia of the Napoleonic period, the 
disasters of 1806, and the regeneration of the Prussian Army 1807-10. 
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As von Moltke’s father became a naturalised Danish subject a year before 
the battle of Jena, and he himself was educated in Copenhagen, and 
was a Danish officer until 1822, these pages seem to have little bearing 
on the story. They are followed by an account of his early career, 
but without any clue as to why he was selected to be Chief of the 
General Staff, or mention of his year’s probation. Recent correspond- 
ence in the Militér Wochenblatt would appear to indicate it was as 
much a matter of Court favour as was the appointment in 1906 of the 
old man’s nephew. Then there are four pages on the Danish War, 
and eighty-four on the Koniggritz (Sadowa) campaign, but without 
any suggestion that the direction given to the Crown Prince’s army 
was a costly blunder, and that he should have been sent wide of, 
instead of at, the Austrian right flank, so as to envelop and possibly 
cut off Benedek’s force. One hundred and twenty pages are de- 
voted to a précis of the war of 1870-1. Again there is no suggestion 
of mistakes, friction, bad staff-work, and constant failure to envelop, 
now admitted even in Germany. There is very little about von Moltke’s 
method of training the staff; no specimen of his tactical problems or 
staff tours is provided; yet they were his principal means, and have 
been published. The author and his editor seem to accept without 
question, and to offer as excuse for telling us so little, the tradition that 
von Moltke was the strong, silent man—der grosse Schweiger—who never 
revealed himself; they are forgetful of the great volume of matter in 
his published books, military correspondence and his private letters, 
and of his garrulousness, at any rate to English visitors, in the latter 
years of his life. Colonel Whitton finds it “ difficult to believe ” 
that the short account of the Franco-German War published under his 
name “is from his pen.” He cannot have understood the preface. 
The old man had humour after all. J. E. Epmonps. 


Peace Handbooks,: Vols. vi, 10s. 6d., vii, lls. 6d. Or in separate 
pamphlets : Alsace Lorraine (2s. 6d.); Lorraine and Saar Mine- 
fields (6d.); Rhenish Prussia (2s.); Bavarian Palatinate (1s.); 
Schleswig-Holstein (2s. 6d.); The Kiel Canal and Heligoland 
(1ls.); East and West Prussia (ls. 6d.); Upper Silesia (ls.); 
German Colonisation (3s.); Trentino and Alto Adige (1s.); Spain 
(1s.); Spitzbergen (1s.). 1920. H.M. Stationery Office. 


Tue value as well as the interest of these handbooks naturally 
varies considerably. The account of Spain is merely a short summary 
in 50 pages of the political and constitutional history of that country 
with a few remarks on social conditions. In dealing, however, with 
territories and populations which were likely to constitute problems 
of the peace settlement the authors have given much greater proof 
of specialised knowledge. The analysis of language and population 
in Alsace-Lorraine is very useful, and is derived almost entirely from 
that model of German thoroughness the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
Llsass-Lothringen. French statistics were always unreliable, and 
often consisted of exaggerated generalities, even in cases where verifi- 
cation was easy; as, for example, in the number of Alsatians who 
opted for French nationality and emigrated before October 1, 1872. 
Germany cannot be fairly charged with a cruelly oppressive policy 
between 1871-1914; the provinces enjoyed under the constitution 


1 For the plan of this series see History, vi, 57, 59. 
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of 1911 a measure of autonomy which they are never likely to obtain 
from France. The irrevocable error was of course that of appro- 
priating a hostile population, which was followed by two subsidiary 
mistakes—of refusing to the Reichsland the full federal status, and of 
flooding the administration with unsympathetic Prussian officials, 
who were peculiarly distasteful to the independent Alsatians. It is 
worth noticing that the whole of the great Moselle minefield has now 
been formed for the first time into one economic unit, since the Saar 
territory and Luxemburg have both entered a Customs union with 
France. 

The baffling Schleswig-Holstein question is very clearly and fairly 
set forth. The article by Lord Salisbury in his “‘ Essays on Foreign 
Policy ’’ might be included in the bibliography, as it puts very ably 
the contemporary grounds of opposition to British policy in 1864. 
The suggestion made for a fair rectification of frontier between Germany 
and Denmark have been closely borne out by the result of the plebiscite. 
The author of the handbook on East Prussia was less happy in his 
opinion that the Protestantism of the Polish-speaking inhabitants of 
Masurenland would not shake their allegiance to Poland, since the 
voting in that area resulted in an overwhelming German majority. 
This was indeed not an unexpected result, for before the war a Polish 
candidate was seldom successful in elections for the Reichstag or 
Prussian Landtag. 

The statistics for the Trentino and Alto Adige are chiefly interest- 
ing for their proof how clear and undisputed is the line of linguistic 
demarcation between the two provinces. The strategical require- 
ments of Italy—if it be admitted that a nation can legitimately take 
such precautions against a petty state containing one-sixth of its 
own population—would have been amply satisfied by the control of 
the actual valley of the Upper Adige and the Puster-thal. Her exten- 
sion to the Brenner watershed has involved the useless alienation of a 
homogeneous German population. C. R. CRUTTWELL. 


A History of Labour. By Gupert Stone. 1921. 416 pp. Harrap. 
15s. 

A History of Industry. By Exrten L. Oscoop. 1921. vii + 430 pp. 
Ginn. 9s. 6d. 


THESE two books are further additions to the considerable output 
of introductions to, and general sketches of, the economic aspect of 
history, which has been such a notable feature of the last two or three 
years. Mr. Stone has already revealed his faculty for compiling quite 
readable narratives from more detailed works in his England : to the 
Great Charter and his Wales. He is, however, less fortunate in his 
present enterprise. This may be primarily due to the fact that 
‘“ labour ” has many shades of meaning. At many points he is obviously 
somewhat at a loss to decide whether certain topics are relevant or not. 
Sometimes he speaks of his self-appointed task as the writing of “a 
history of the ordinary man,” sometimes as “ a history of the masses ”’ ; 
but as a matter of fact he confines himself, for the most part, to the 
status and organisation of manual workers at different periods. Even 
here he gets into difficulties. After outlining the position of the slave 
in the Roman Empire, he has to add that “‘ the line of cleavage between 
free and unfree in no way coincided with that between . . . . the 
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leisured and the labouring classes.” A similar difficulty faces him 
with respect to medieval villeinage. So he passes from status to 
organisation and discusses the gilds at some length. He has not 
taken the trouble to qualify himself for this part of the subject. 
Beginning with a theory of origins which he naively says has been 
hitherto overlooked ‘‘ by the numerous authorities who have treated 
of gild origins,” he thoroughly confuses the different kinds of gilds, 
and does not make at all clear what was the real nature of Edward VI.’s 
confiscation of gild property. In fact, his account of industrial 
organisation is not abreast of modern scholarship. It is surely 
extraordinary that he should have overlooked Professor Unwin’s 
Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries and 
his Gilds and Companies of London, for these books are mentioned in 
works which he has obviously consulted. This serious oversight means 
that he had practically no guide in the transitional period between 
the decay of the gilds and the rise of modern trade unions. 

This is not the place to comment on Mr. Stone’s thesis that a 
review of past history points to the fact that reason has been more 
potent than force. He has as much justification for reading into 
history his ideals of industrial peace as others have for detecting the 
class-war in all periods. No doubt the preaching of John Ball and 
the exploits of Wat Tyler have been idealised by some schools of 
thought. But it is amusing to find that Mr. Stone, in loyalty to his 
thesis, has to frown on the Peasants’ Revolt. The appeal to violence 
was futile, we are told. ‘“‘ The labouring classes had, indeed, then as 
now nothing to gain from armed violence.” The historian may 
deprecate this method of dealing with the subject, but he has no 
remedy. He is, however, entitled to call attention to the fact that 
those who employ history in this way are not faultless in their 
technique. Mr. Stone must pardon a few criticisms under this head. 
The success of a compiler must largely depend on his having to hand 
a really good bibliography. He has not been particularly fortunate 
in this respect. It would have been wise had he asked some competent 
person to go through his list of books before he sat down to his task. 
In the course of the work he quotes from all kinds of sources, often 
without having the excuse that the source is important or that it puts 
the point well. Frequently the books from which he quotes are not 
clearly specified, and the definite page reference is mostly omitted. 
But, apart from the abundance and looseness of quotation, there are 
many signs of hasty work. Conversion of arable for the purpose of 
sheep-farming seems to be considered as an immediate consequence of 
the Great Plague (p. 55). After quoting Harrison on the grievances 
of copyholders in the time of Elizabeth, Mr. Stone says that “a little 
later’? Edward Laurence (1727) wrote his advice to stewards on the 
consolidation of holdings, which is then given (p. 175). After pointing 
out the extent of Parliamentary enclosure in the eighteenth century, 
the fact that Wales was largely enclosed in 1795 is adduced, the author 
apparently not realising that it is not an example of Parliamentary 


1 For instance, on p. 75 we are told that something is to be found in the 
English Economic History. There is a reference on p. 80 to tho “* learned authors ”’ 
(sic) of the English Economic History, and we learn in a footnote that it is edited 
by Bland, Brown, and Tawney. ‘Theso are referred to as the compilers of the 
English Economic History on p. 108, Finally, from the list of selected books 
at the end (p. 403) the title is at last extended to English Economic History : 
Select Documents, 
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enclosure nor was the process rapid in this instance. On pages 57, 
274, and 279, Sir George Trevelyan is credited with the opinions of 
his son Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. There has been a disposition lately to 
deny the originality of Adam Smith, but Mr. Stone goes too far when 
he declares that he “ immediately became a force because he expressed 
what the majority of men had been thinking.” 

Miss Osgood’s History of Industry is a much more competent 
performance. She tells us that the book is an extension of the scheme 
of study which she has been using in the Julia Richman High School 
in New York. The treatment is comprehensive, beginning with the 
dawn of history and concluding with five chapters on the economic 
development of the United States. We have not yet reconciled 
ourselves to the idea that the history of industry finds its present 
culmination in America, though it is more than a piece of national 
vanity to assume that it does. But even if it is felt that the concluding 
chapters treat of American history in more than proportionate detail, 
teachers in this country should be grateful for the first three hundred 
pages. They supply a valuable and reliable summary of industrial 
progress, with well-chosen maps and illustrations to assist the text. 
Throughout the review of the past Miss Osgood has an unerring eye 
for the essential. It is a real feat to convey to the reader’s mind an 
impression of continuity. The secret seems to be that Miss Osgood 
has a firm grasp of the fact that industry is directed to the production 
of commodities, and these are not mere abstractions but real things 
made by man’s skill and labour out of available materials. So 
she is not content to refer to processes, such as spinning and 
weaving, without conveying a pretty definite impression of the technical 
principles involved. Her summary of the industrial uses of iron at 
different times (pp. 277-283), and of the part which fish, furs and 
timber played in the development of the American Colonies, are 
characteristic of her realistic treatment. The book can be warmly 
recommended to the notice of teachers responsible for giving 
instruction to upper forms in general industrial history. 


J. F. Ress. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Canon Roperts’ translation of Livy’s History of Rome (vols. i-iv : 
Dent, Everyman Series, 2s. 6d. each vol.') is the first readable rendering 
since the days of Philemon Holland and, as such, is welcome. To 
reproduce the charm and picturesqueness of Livy is far from easy, 
and it would be idle to pretend that Canon Roberts has wholly risen 
to the occasion. The reader will get only a faint idea of Livy’s rich 
colouring, his extraordinary power of depicting great scenes and 
great characters, above all, of the almost “ incredible eloquence ”’ of 
his speeches. On the other hand, he will find simple and natural 
English, a style which can be read without halting or discomfort and, 
if it often falls short of the height of the argument, is never a travesty 
or @ flat failure. But while our gratitude is due to Canon Roberts for 
his competent handling of so difficult a task, we may yet regret that 


1 The four vols. cover Books |-32, 
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he did not rather devote himself to the enterprise of editing Philemon 
Holland. It is little short of a scandal that such a delightful work 
should be inaccessible to the general public. North’s Plutarch can be 
obtained in an attractive modern dress, and why not Holland’s Livy ? 
Such editing has been done with success in the Loeb Series in the case 
of Watts’ Confessions of St. Augustine and Adlington’s delightful 
paraphrase of the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 

To-day a new type of student of Ancient History has arisen, often 
knowing “‘ little Latin and less Greek.” For such as these the Every- 
man Livy should prove a most valuable instrument of education. 
But careful guidance will be necessary, and far more help than the 
necessarily scanty notes appended to these volumes can provide. 
Dante could speak of ‘ Livio che non erra’’; the modern historian 
has a less childlike faith. And quite apart from his unreliability, due 
to an unscientific cast of mind and a tendency to regard historiography 
in part as an ethical, in part as a rhetorical exercise, Livy is often 
obscure and nebulous. Light must be cast on such dark places, 
allusions require explanation, and aid must be sought from archeology 
as well as from literary sources. Above all, careful selection is required, 
if full profit is to be derived from such study. With such help the 
student may well come to a fuller appreciation of the “ grandeur 
that was Rome,” and even to a dim comprehension of the qualities 
that have given Livy so high a reputation. H. E. B. 


BisHor MERCER’s stimulating little volume on Alchemy: its 
Science and Romance (S.P.C.K. 9s.) makes an effort to get at the basis 
of the alchemist’s striving. The author was certainly right in presenting 
the true alchemist as living before the sixteenth century. In the suc- 
ceeding centuries, interest in alchemy, like that in astrology, became 
mainly a fashionable pose of “curious” scholars rejoicing in an 
esoteric isolation and a meretricious atmosphere of mystery. Bishop 
Mercer brought to this work the true Philosopher’s Stone of the historian, 
a sympathetic attempt to understand the ideas behind the efforts of 
our forefathers. 

The book is eminently readable and gives a vivid outline sketch 
of the alchemist’s labours. The impression it leaves, however, is some- 
times hardly accurate. No attempt is made to analyse the curious 
process by which philosophy was invoked to explain the phenomena 
connected with the technical procedure of dyeing, glass-making, and 
metal-working, while some of the most important material is treated 
very cursorily. Thus the legendary figure of Hermes is dismissed 
with the label of ‘‘ Egyptian priest,” with no mention of the con- 
siderable eponymous literature bearing his name. Again, Arabian 
alchemy is somewhat surprisingly described as the product solely of 
Egyptian influence. More adequate portraits also could surely have 
been conveyed even in the few lines devoted to such figures as Albertus 
and Aquinas. Nevertheless the book has literary charm and, bring- 
ing before the reader an unfamiliar world of myth, magic and 
technology, will give him a good idea of some aspects of medieval 
science. bD. W.S. 


Aw objection to the Montessori system of conducting a school 
which one of its infant-victims is said to have urged is that “ when 
they work they do not really work, and when they play they do not 
really play.” There is, as a rule, a similar objection to “ stories 
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from history’; they are both bad history and dull fiction. Miss 
E. C. Price, however, in her Stories from French History (Harrap, 6s.), 
has managed better than most of her predecessors (though not quite 
so well as A. J. Church) to combine verity with vivacity. She tells 
twenty-six stories, beginning with Caxsar and Vercingetorix, and 
ending with Napoleon and Wellington. Her narratives are copiously 
and attractively illustrated. Her book, in short—well printed, and 
artistically bound as it is—would make an excellent gift-volume or 
prize for a girl who has outgrown the first age of frivolity and has not 
yet entered upon the second. ¥F. J. C. H. 


THE volume of Flint Pleas, 1283-1285, in which Mr. J. G. Edwards 
has transcribed and edited P.R.O. Plea Roll, Chester 30, No. 1, to 
form the eighth in the series of the Flintshire Historical Society Publica- 
tions, may be commended both for its method and for its scholarship 
to all who use plea roll material to supplement and test the generalisa- 
tions of contemporary chronicles. ‘These cases, heard previously 
to the Statute of Wales in the Court of the Cantred and after the 
Statute in the County Court (generally at Flint or at Rhuddlan) by 
the Justice of Chester, Reginald de Grey, relate to the important rising 
of 1282 which began in the Cantred of Tegeingl with an attack on 
Hawarden Castle by Llywelyn’s brother David. They are valuable 
little photographs, illustrating, on the one hand, the strong racial 
feeling of Welsh against English, as such headings as Placita et Querele 
Anglicorum versus Wallenses—invariably the aggressors—show; on 
the other, the working of the judicial system both before and after the 
Statute. Mr. Edwards’ introduction deals with both aspects. In 
discussing the political importance of the pleas he lays stress on 
Llywelyn’s Commission to Richard ap Emma, “ to be bailiff of the same 
Prince to seek for lead in Wales,” and Richard’s consequent attack on 
Northop, per ipsum principem ad hoc inductus (No. 3), as evidence for 
the theory that Llywelyn rather than David was the ‘“‘ prime mover ”’ 
in the rising. But is it not possible that the jurors, in sympathy with 
the Welsh as these juries not infrequently were (p. xi), were trying to 
make out that Richard had received a special mandate to attack 
Northop rather than general instructions to go foraging for munitions ? 
One hesitates to convict them of perjury, but the tendency to allege 
the express command of the rebel leader and so to shift responsibility 
for the particular action is strong after a rebellion, as the verdicts of 
local juries in the pleas after de Montfort’s rising (Assize Rolls, 59, 
42, 821, etc.) bear out. The judicial importance of the Flint pleas is 
treated at some length. The composition of the Justice’s court, the 
personnel of the juries, the various forms of pleading, and the different 
types and functions of the subordinate courts are discussed in a most 
interesting section which brings out the point that no unreasonable 
preference for the English settler was shown by Edward I and his 
Flintshire officials, English and Welsh alike having to abide by a normal 
and established procedure. The text is careful, accurate, and well 
printed, with an adequate translation. A scholarly appendix and a 
useful map deal with the topography of medixval Flintshire. * 


Tue Calendar of the Coleman Deeds (National Library of Wales, 
1921, 15s.) is the first volume of a series dealing with the extensive 
collection of deeds and documents in the National Library at Aber- 
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ystwyth. The contents range from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century, and include abstracts of indentures, grants, bonds, leases, 
copies of wills, awards, assignments, etc.: 1535 in all. The entries 
are numbered consecutively and are arranged more or less by counties, 
but there is no indication in the body of the work to show where a 
fresh county starts; thus on p. 208 a Montgomeryshire entry respecting 
a bill in Chancery addressed to Lord Eldon is immediately followed 
by particulars of a grant of land near Llandaff dated 1442. Fortunately 
the table of contents shows the documents relating to particular 
counties in Wales and the Marches, so that even without an index 
(which is to appear in a subsequent volume) the calendar can be easily 
consulted. For local history its value is very great; many field names 
(mostly in Welsh) are mentioned, also several persons of literary or 
historical interest; a list of these is given in a review by Mr. J. H. 
Davies in the Journal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society, Vol. I1., 
No. 6, Dec. 1921. There is also much of general interest in the mention 
of rents in kind, heriots, fairs, and particularly in the details as to 
economic development in Wales during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; the references to iron-works, railways, coal-mining, etc., 
are well worth study. Two bequests (pp. 5 and 34) are noticeable 
for their smallness, one of five shillings and one of fourpence, both to 
the Cathedral Church of St. David. C.A.J.S. 


Mr. G. Guest’s short Introduction to English Rural History (pub- 
lished by the Central Book Room of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, 6d.) is intended for use in the classes established by the Workers’ 
Educational Association in villages and country towns, and is well 
adapted to arouse interest among students who might not take kindly 
at first to more substantial fare. There are some passages in it which 
might with advantage have been expressed differently : ‘‘ The Romans 
withdrew from Britain in order to defend Rome herself against 
invasion’; In the Anglo-Saxon village “no one thought of private 
ownership”; ‘‘ Hitherto [i.e. before the Restoration] all taxation 
had been direct”; “land was ... copyhold when the right to it 
depended upon the possession of a copy of the document by means 
of which the land was originally granted by a lord of the manor to 
a certain person and his heirs.”” But the main point in a pamphlet 
of the kind is that it should set the broad outlines of the subject 
clearly before the reader, and should stimulate the interest which will 
lead him to read further for himself. This Mr. Guest’s little book 
does, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely read by those for whom 
it was written. 


THE claim to sovereignty over the high seas, of greater or less 
extent, is not so preposterous as it sounds to modern ears. After 
the break-up of the Roman Empire it became a necessity. It was 
the only safeguard against piracy. Without it international com- 
merce was impossible. But sovereignty based upon policing of the 
seas developed into extravagant claims on the part of Spain and 
Portugal to exclude all other nations from navigating the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. England was the first to contest this claim, 
under Elizabeth, and in 1609 Grotius published his Mare Liberum. 
In this, whilst he was really concerned with the right of innocent 
passage on the great ocean highways, he also contested the English 
claim to the narrow seas. The best known reply was Selden’s Mare 
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Clausum, written in 1619 but not published till 1635. In the mean- 
time Sir John Boroughs was commissioned to prepare a memorandum 
for the use of the King and his ministers, setting forth the “‘ true state 
of the question of the Dominion of the British Seas.’’ This was 
written in Latin in 1633, but not published. The first English version 
appeared in 1651, and it is a reprint of this, edited by Mr. T. C. Wade 
and collated with the Latin and English manuscripts and with the 
original documents in the Record Office to which Boroughs refers, 
which is before us under the title of The Sovereignty of the British 
Seas, Written in the year 1633, by Sir John Boroughs (W. Green & 
Son, 7s. 6d.). Its chief interest for students of this great controversy 
lies in the fact that Selden in preparing his work for the press made 
extensive use of Boroughs’ Latin version. Moreover, the controversy 
is not yet settled. Just as the exercise of jurisdiction over the high 
seas by certain nations was found necessary, so it is becoming clear 
that, whilst the right of passage must be conserved, jurisdiction will 
have to be conferred upon certain states over their adjacent seas if 
capital is to be found for the cultivation of their natural products 
on a large scale. Both Grotius and Selden claimed too much. We 
have recently witnessed a like controversy on the Freedom of the Air 
in which similar arguments were used. Mr. Wade has performed his 
task in a scholarly manner and with much erudition. 


H. H. L. B. 


THERE are some books of which, on sound general principles, 
we must disapprove; and yet, as we dip into them, they seem to exer- 
cise a baleful fascination that drags us on from page to page; they 
are usually desultory books, but ones that have obviously been a 
labour of love to their compiler. Such is Mr. Maynard Smith’s Early 
Life and Education of John Evelyn (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.); 
twenty pages of Evelyn’s diary and one hundred and fifty-eight pages 
of notes on it. This is indeed on the grand scale, and Mr. Maynard 
Smith gives us much that is curious and interesting; but too often he 
uses a phrase in the Diary merely as a peg whereon to hang long notes 
on matters on which the average reader should be sufficiently well 
instructed. It is surely not necessary to give us two and a half pages 
on Strafford, three on the Bishops’ Wars, two on Ship-money. When 
the costs of publication are so large, we cannot but regret that the 
editors of the “ Oxford Historical and Literary Studies’ have seen 
fit to include such a work as this, which cannot even excuse its appear- 
ance on the ground that it provides the complete text of Evelyn that 
is so much needed, as access to the original manuscript is apparently 
refused by its present owners. KE. R.A 


Mr. WauLAcE Ganpy has had printed for private distribution 
The Association Oath Rolls of the British Plantations [New York 
Virginia, etc.], A.D. 1696. The lists given are doubtless both a con- 
tribution to history and “‘an important aid to genealogical research ”’ 
but it is unfortunate that the Introduction should contain the mis- 


print or misstatement that Pennsylvania began its existence “ as late 
as 1664.” H. E. E. 


Tue Clarendon Press deserves the thanks of all interested in 
historical geography for publishing The Historical Atlas of South 
Africa, by Eric A. Walker (1922, 26 pp. +26 maps: Milford, 10s. 6d.) 
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The maps appear to be precisely what is wanted in respect of clearness 
and accuracy, and Professor Walker has taken infinite pains with the 
explanatory chapter. The demand for such a work, unfortunately, is 
not likely to be very great in Great Britain, but whoever has need 
for such an atlas will find here full satisfaction. H. E. E. 


The Parish Register of Kingston, Upper Canada, 1785-1811, edited 
by A. H. Young for the Kingston Historical Society (Kingston, 1921), 
is rather of local and genealogical than of general historical interest. 
In the earlier part of his long and detailed introduction, however, 
the editor affords much information about St. George’s, Kingston, 
whence the Register comes, and about the early work of the mission- 
aries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the then remote 
wilds of Upper Canada. Many interesting side-lights are thrown on 
the life and social conditions of the infant settlement on Lake Ontario. 
The labours of devoted teachers like Dr. John Stuart, the first Rector of 
St. George’s, and some of its benefactors among the United Empire 
Loyalists like Richard Cartwright, have been traced with painstaking 
care. It was men of this stamp who laid firm foundations for a new 
British empire on the ruins of the old. A. PLN. 


Sm Joun Matcotm’s Memoir of Central India appeared about a 
century ago, and quickly ran into a third edition. Much of it is now 
obsolete; but the historical sections are still of importance, and these 
Mr. C. H. Payne has collected into a handy manual for the use of 
colleges and schools (Routledge, 3s. 6d.). The editor has dealt boldly 
with his material, though in the main he adheres to the author’s 
wording. The spelling of names has been modernised, and a map is 
given; but there is practically no annotation, and on pp. 18 and 42 
errors in date occur for which Malcolm is not responsible. W. F. 


Dr. F. A. Bruton, whose brochure The Story of Peterloo was 
noticed in this Journal in 1920 (v. 187), has now edited Three Accounts 
of Peterloo (Longmans, 1921, 6s.). ‘The accounts are those of Bishop 
Stanley, Sir William Jolliffe, and J. B. Smith. They were used by 
Dr. Bruton in his previous work. That by Jolliffe is reprinted from 
Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth. That by Bishop Stanley was litho- 
graphed in 1819, but for private circulation only, and is now printed 
from the original manuscript. That by J. B. Smith is printed from 
the manuscript Reminiscences of Smith now in the Manchester Refer- 
ence Library. Of these Stanley’s account is the most important. 
It is a substantial addition to the evidence given by him at Lancaster 
in 1822, which is here reprinted, and which bears on the face of it 
evidence of incomplete and inaccurate reporting. The appendices 
include a calculation of the number of casualties which will necessitate 
the revision of some current statements. The collection affords an 
admirable illustration of the very diverse impressions which may 
be produced by several substantially correct but partial accounts. 


H. B. 


Ir is right that the history of the proscrits in England should be 
written, but from the title of Mr. Alwin R. Calman’s thesis, Ledru- 
Rollin aprés 1848 et les Proscrits francais en Angleterre (Paris, F. Rieder, 
15 fr.), we had expected a little more than he gives us. Of the little 
group of political exiles who found a refuge in London in the fifties 
and sixties of last century, Ledru-Rollin was perhaps the least likeable ; 
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he was certainly the least liked in England. We never forgave him 
for making it almost his first business on escaping from France, to 
repay our hospitality by writing a misinformed and misleading diatribe 
against us entitled La Decadence d’Angleterre. His whole career was 
characterised by such tactless acts. “‘ Ledru est toujours oppor- 
tuniste, prét 4 travailler avec n’importe qui pour atteindre son but; ” 
and his failure was largely due to an opportunism that was the reverse 
of opportune. He was indeed something of a psychological riddle; 
but Mr. Calman, although praiseworthy in the impartiality of his 
judgment, goes but a little way in the direction of solving it. He has 
drawn extensively on unpublished letters and documents, which 
throw, by the way, some interesting light on the attitude of our 
Government to the proscrits. Unfortunately, however, the proofs 
have been so carelessly read, and the obvious misprints in the English 
still more in the little German—which Mr. Calman has occasion to 
quote, are so numerous, that the future student of the subject will 
be wary of accepting his transcriptions as textually reliable. 


J. G. R. 


Proressor Firevre’s Notes on The Treaty Settlement of Europe : 
some Geographic and Ethnographic Aspects (Milford, 2s. 6d.), make one 
a little impatient. He starts with suitable moral indignation against 
politicians and certain sinister figures behind them; but when he 
comes down to actual criticism of these weary puppets and their 
masters he gives us little more than a number of historical facts 
chosen rather at random, and a great deal of economic data which 
have already been presented with more clearness in the series of 
handbooks issued by the Foreign Office. His maps are not clear, 
and he does not always realise that “‘ thinking in continents ”’ does 
not mean wrapping up commonplaces in technical terms. 


E. L. W. 


History Assignments under the Dalton Plan (Bell, 6d.), by Miss 
E. I. Sidley, gives specific detail of pieces of elementary research 
assigned to children of about twelve years of age. It is valuable for 
its very precision, which at once suggests questions of the widest 
import. The first of these is whether the rather meagre authorities 
to which the child is referred are sufficient, or whether they should 
not be much more extensive, and might not be to a much greater 
degree composed of excerpts from contemporary sources. The second 
is whether the subjects of research are appropriate. I do not feel 
satisfied that the policy of Wolsey or the character of Queen Elizabeth 
are proper to the field of childish experience. And that dissatisfaction 
at once raises the question of purpose. Is the aim knowledge or an 
ability to read? It may well be argued that an alert mind is of more 
value than the knowledge that Elizabeth was parsimonious, and that 
alert minds will not be produced by setting children to analyse adult 
character with the aid of elementary text-books. And if that is so, 
then, while the Dalton method will still be of great value, the manner 
in which it is to be applied must be revised toto calo. It is to be 
hoped that Miss Sidley will pursue the study of these and kindred 
problems, H. H. B. 


Tue plan of the Subject Index to Periodicals,’ now issued by the 
Library Association (33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1) alone, has again 





1 Yor former notices of this see History, iii. 244; iv. 175. 
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been changed. The Class Lists for 1917-19 cover a period of three 
years, with entries from nearly 600 periodicals. Those especially 
interesting to historians are: A, T'heology and Philosophy (175 pp., 
7s. 6d.), including now not only religious history but Folk-Lore; B-E, 
Historical, Political and Economic Sciences (495 pp., £1 1s.); G, Fine 
Arts and Archeology (211 pp., 9s.), now including not only local history 
but genealogy, topography and prehistoric man; and I, Language 
and Literature, (1), Classical (55 pp., 2s. 6d.), including the Ancient 
History which does not fall within the scope of A or G. But the 
scheme is somewhat complicated, and each of the four remaining lists 
(F, Education; H, Music; I (2), Modern Languages; J, Science) 
probably contains historical entries. The whole set, with an author 
index, may be obtained for £4 48.: a price based upon its cost, as the 
Index is not run for profit. The Lists are indispensable to anyone 
desiring to cover the whole field of contemporary references in English 
to a given subject, including as they do the publications of archzo- 
logical and other local societies, technical and professional journals 
like the Builder and the Juridical Review, and even the more important 
articles and letters in The Times and in weekly papers such as Country 


Life. E. J.D. 


THE Révue Belge de philologie et @histoire (Editions Robert Sand, 
86, rue de la Montagne, Brussels, 35f. annually), a new quarterly 
of which the first number is dated January 1922, is the organ of the 
Société pour le Progrés des Etudes philologiques et historiques, and is 
designed to deal with the Indo-European languages (in particular 
with Greek, Latin, Romance and Germanic philology) and with history. 
It is intended to be national in character, and we may be permitted 
to hope that in due course it will come to represent all shades of Belgian 
thought, for such catholicity will clearly enhance its value to the 
foreign student. In addition to articles there are documents, reviews, 
a bibliography of new books, and a survey of contributions to periodical 
literature. This last feature should prove particularly valuable. 
It represents a distinct advance typographically upon the similar 
survey contained in the Révue historique. The periodicals are set 
out in alphabetical order and are distinguished by an index number. 
Under each is a list of contents in column. The section, amounting 
to 47 pages, is provided with a separate two-page subject index. 
By virtue of the admirable clarity of the typographical arrangement 
it is comparatively easy to look through the whole, while reference 
to the index will be adequate to the satisfaction of a particular interest. 
The entry “history of the middle ages,” for example, gives twenty 
references to the periodicals of France, Holland, Spain, Germany, 
England and Belgium. Among the articles in this first number we 
note one by M. Pirenne on Mahomet et Charlemagne ; La date dans 
les actes de Philippe le Bon (1419-1467), by H. Nelis; and De la 
méthode & suivre pour évaluer en monnaies modernes les valeurs anciennes 
énoncées dans les textes historiques belges du XI siecle au XVIII*, by 
V. Tourneur. But philology obtains the lion’s share, and of the five 
articles devoted to history that by M. Tourneur alone relates to the 
period subsequent to 1500. There are numerous misprints in the 
titles of English books, and among British periodicals The Scottish 
Historical Review and The Canadian Historical Review are omitted. 
H. H. B. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The 
Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively 


throughout the year. 


ANCIENT INDIAN HIstTorRIcaL TRADI- 
Trion. By F. E. Pargiter. viii+368 
pp. Milford. 12s. (p. 314.) 

HisTorrE GENERALE DE LA CHINE. 
Par H. Cordier. 4 vols. Paris: 
Geuthner. (p. 145.) 

THE RUIN OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZA- 
TION AND THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. With some consideration of 
the conditions in the Europe of to-day. 
By G. Ferrero. Trans. by the Hon. 
Lady Whitehead. vii-+-210 pp. Put- 
nams. 12s, 6d. (p. 267.) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
or CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 590-1314. By 
F. J. Foakes Jackson. ix+390 pp. 
Macmillan. 208. (p. 222.) 

A History OF THE ARABS IN THE 
Supan. By H. A. Macmichael. Two 
vols. xxii+347-+viii+488 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 90s. (p. 300.) 

AraBlA. By D. G. Hogarth. 139 
pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 156.) 

Historia DE PortuGaL. By Manuel 
Paulo Meréa and Damiio Peres. 
Coimbra. 3,000rs. (p. 325.) 

Tue CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HisToryY. 
Planned by J. B. Bury. Edited by 
H. M. Gwatkin, J. P. Whitney, J. R. 
Tanner, and C. W. Previté-Orton. 
Vol. III. Germany and the Western 
Empire. xxxix+700 pp. Case of 
maps. Cambridge Univ. Press. 50s. 
(p. 331.) 

A History or MEDIAEVAL PoLitIcaL 
THEORY IN THE WEsT. Vol. IV. 
Empire and Papacy, Tenth to Twelfth 
Century. By A. J. Carlyle. xxiii+- 
419 pp. Blackwood. 30s. (p. 251.) 

Somerset Historica Essays. By 
J. Armitage Robinson. viii-{-159 pp. 
Milford. 108. 6d. (p. 316.) 

Tue Istanp or Roses anp Her 
ELEVEN Sisters, or the Dodecanese, 
From Earliest Times to Present Day. 
By M. D. Volonakis, Introd. by J. L. 
Myres. xxv-+-438 pp. Macmillan. 40s. 
(p. 234.) 

Eicut Hunprep YEARS OF THE 
OrpeEr or THE Hosprrat or Sr. JOHN 
or JERUSALEM. By J. F. Symons- 
Jeune. 23 pp. Heinemann. le. 


A Snort History OF THE ORDER 
or Sarnt JOHN OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 
1014 to 1918. By E. M. Tenison. 
viili+119 pp. Soc. of SS. Peter and 
Paul. 3s. 6d. 

GESCHICHTE VON FLORENZ. Von 
R. Davidsohn. Vol. IV., Pt. I. Die 
Frihzeit der Florentiner Kultur. 
Berlin; Mittler. 72m. (p. 274.) 

THe GENERAL Eyre. By W. C. 
Bolland. Introd. by H. D. Hazeltine. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 68. (p. 190.) 
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